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THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS.” 
NO. IL. 


Who corrupted Mae Nally and Mac Guichen ?— 
In the Memoirs and Correspondence of Marquis 
Cornwallis (vol. iii. p. 320), a letter appears ad- 
dressed by Mr. Secretary Cooke to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, in which various persons are recommended, 
including Mac Nally and Mac Guicken, as fit re- 
cipients for a share in the 15002. per annum which 
in 1799 had been placed for secret service at 
his excellency’s disposal. Mr. Cooke thus con- 
cludes : — 

“ Pollock’s services ought to be thought of. He 
naged Mac ——, and Mac Guicken, and did much. 
received the place of Clerk of the Crown and Peace, an 
he has the fairest right to indemnification.” 

Mr. Charles Ross, the editor, reminds his 
readers that “Mac” is “Leonard Mac Nally, 
Esq., a barrister of some reputation, son of a 
Dublin merchant, who was regularly employed 
by the rebels, and was entirely in their confidence. 
He was author of various plays, and other works ; 
born 1752, died 1820.” 

It may interest the students of that eventful 
period of Irish history to learn some account of 
the unscrupulous and wily person who succeeded, 
on behalf of the government, in corrupting the 
counsel and solicitor of the unhappy men who 
staked their lives and fortunes for Ireland. On 
this negociation some calamitous and important 
events hinged. For almost every name mentioned 
in the Cornwallis Correspondence Mr. Ross has 
furnished an explanatory foot-note. In the page 
following the mention of Mr. Pollock's name the 
editor says: “It has been found impossible to 
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ascertain anything in regard to most of these in- 
dividuals ;” and as we have no note relative to 
Mr. Pollock, it may be presumed that Mr. Ross 
knows little or nothing of him. 

Half a century ago John Pollock was a well- 
known solicitor in Dublin. In the Dublin Direc- 
tory for 1777 his name appears for the first time, 
and his residence is given as “31. Mary Street.” 
In 1781 he removed to 12. Anne Street, and in 
1784 to Jervis Street. At this time, as recorded 
in the Directory, he practised at the Courts of 
King’s Bench, Chancery, and Exchequer. In 
1786, Mr. Pollock was appointed “ Solicitor to 
the Trustees of the Linen Manufacture ;” in 1788, 
* Clerk of the Report Office of the High Court of 
Chancery ;” in 1791, “ Transcriptor and Foreign 
Appos. of the Court of Exchequer ;” in 1793, 
Registrar to the Hon. Judge Downes*; and in 
1795, Clerk of the Crown and Peace for the Pro- 
vince of Leinster, and Clerk of the Peace for the 
County of Dublin. In the year 1800, Mr. Pol- 
lock is gazetted to the enormous sinecure of 
“Clerk of the Pleas of the Exchequer.” 

It has been said that the man who corrupted 
Mae Nally and Mac Guicken deserves a share of 
the obloquy which has been cast without stint on 
their reputations; and it perhaps becomes my 
duty to embalm, as far as possible, Mr. Pollock’s 
memory. 

The MS. volume, already noticed, containing 
an “ Account of Secret Service Money Expendi- 
ture employed in detecting Treasonable Con- 
spiracies,” chronicles the frequent payment of 
pecuniary stimuli to Mr. Pollock. On Dee. 11, 
1797, 3007. is recorded: “ April 20, 1798, John 
Pollock, 1102.” appears. June 15, 109J. 7s. 6d. ; 
August 18, 562. 17s. 6d.: August 28, ditto; Sep. 
14, ditto; and on January 18, 1799, the large 
sum of 11372. 10s. arrests attention. There are, 
however, various other payments to Mr. Polk ck, 
which it might seem tedious to enumerate. 

As soon as he received the enormous sinecure 
of Deputy Clerk of the Mr. Pollock re- 
moved from Jervis Street to No. 11. Mountjoy 
Square East, where, as I am informed by M—— 
S , Esq., he lived in a style of lavish magni- 
ficence, and spent not less than 90002. a year. 
This reign of luxury lasted until the year 1817, 
when Mr. Pollock was suddenly hurled from his 
throne. 

The sinecure office of Clerk of the Pleas of the 
Exchequer had been, “ in some measure, created 

r Lord Buckinghamshire” as a rd for his 
important services in Indiat, as well as in Ire- 
land, when dischar rvices of Chief Se- 
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cretary. Sir J. Newport declared in parliament 
on April 29, 1816, that his lordship’s fees had 
amounted to '35 ,000/. per annum. Lord Bucking- 
hamshire died on Feb. 5 in that year. From the 
Dublin Evening Post of Feb. 20, 1817, we learn 
thas 

* Mr. Pollock still continues to fulfil the duties of the 
den and the writs which had been authenticated by the 
signature of * BuckINGHAMSHIRE,’ are now signed ‘ Joun 
POLLOCK.’ 

The duties of the office were most indolently 
and inefficiently discharged: “ Purchasers can 
have no security,” observes the same authority ; 
“we have been informed of a judgment of 10,0007. 
omitted in a certificate.” 


“ It is one of the most lucrative and unnecessary offices 
in the country,” continues the Post : “all the duty is per- 


* mo unexpectedly~ discovered,” records the Post 
of May 4, 1817, “an apparently humble Satellite who 
obtained an income of 1300/. per annum from fees; and 
who, without being ambitious of even the celebrity which 
an almanack confers, quietly revolved about the brilliant 
orb of his Superior, as much unknown to the Public as 
any of the satellites of Jupiter.” 

A more monstrous labyrinth of inveterate 
abuses had never before been explored. Im- 
peachment became unavoidable ; and we find the 
Attorney-General Saurin bringing forward nine 
distinct charges against Mr. Pollock. One para- 
graph will suffice for a specimen : — 


“ With respect to the taxation of costs, the officer has 


| exercised an arbitrary and discretionary power in de- 


formed by the deputy, Mr. Pollock, who derives about | 


5000/. a year. 
bution of Justice in a single Court of Law. 
necessary office were now extinguished, how much would 
it cheapen Justice to the Public. What a number of 
poor suitors would then procure justice, who are now 
excluded from its benefits by their poverty.” 


But the estimate of the Post would seem to 
have been “ under the mark.” On Monday, April 
29, Leslie Foster declared that Mr. Pollock “drew 


All this is made up of fees on the distri- | 
If this un- | 


10,000/. out of the profits, and on which he ought | 


to pay the salaries of the other clerks; but instead of 
this, he pocketed the whole of the money, leaving 
them to raise the fees upon the suitors on no other 
authority than their own assumptions!" 

The peculation upon which Mr. Pollock had so 
long fattened soon began to enkindle a wide sen- 
sation. A commission of inquiry was held, and 
some startling facts came to light. Mr. Leslie 
Foster, afterwards Chief Baron Foster, ob- 
served : 

“To show the progress of abuse he might pursue the 
history of the place held by this Deputy. In 1803, his 
profits amounted to 3000/. a year. After that time the 
office was placed under regulations which reduced its 
emoluments to one-third; and in consideration of what 
was called the vested right of the possessor, he received a 
compensation of 20002, which, joined to his fees, made 
up 30002, his original income. Instead of being worth 
80002, at present the office yielded 70002 a year, having 
incre sased 50002. since 1803: which, with a compensation 
of 2000/. for anticipated loss, amounted to the 7000/. men- 
tioned. All these abuses spring from the circumstance 
that the power of taxation is lodged in the hands of 
otticers who were interested in the sums they imposed, or 
in the abuses they connived at.” 

At this time, as appears from the Directory, 
Mr. Pollock not only held the lucrative office of 
Crown Solicitor, but various sinecures besides. 
The Cornwallis Papers had not then divulged that 
all this emolument and peculation was ‘nothing 
more nor less than the wages earned by the cor- 
ruptor of Mac Nally and Mac Guicken! 

Tt farther appeared that 13,0007. extra had 
been seized upon and squandered by understrap- 
pers. The commissioners pursued their inquiries. 


manding fees: and that the fees received have, in 
some instances, exceeded the amount of the costs them- 
selves.” 

In the Court of Exchequer, July 1, 1817, the 
Chief Baron O'Grady, afterwards Lord Guilla- 
more, passed judgment on Mr. Pollock. He thus 
concluded : — 


“ And whatever regret we may feel in respect to an 
officer many years in office, who has so long acquitted 
himself to our entire satisfaction, proved by his being 
reinstated when the office lately became vacant by the 
death of Lord Buckinghamshire, his appointment being 
had with the full approbation of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment — while we urge these topics of panegyric, we are 
obliged to declare, from the acts lately for the first time 
come to our knowledge, that he has abused his duty — 
abused his discretion —he has done acts without autho- 
rity — by accepting gratuities he has degraded the Court 
— he has permitted fictitious charges, and has raised the 
fees of this Court to bring them to the level of higher 
fees of other Courts, instead of bringing down what 
was highest to the level of those that were lower — these 
acts have tended to a perverse and mal-administration of 
Justice; and it is, therefore, due to the Public —to the 
ends of Justice—to the authority and purity of the Court 
—to the maintaining of the Court’s authority over its 
own officer — and to the end of the officer presiding with 
effect over those under him, that Mr. Pollock be removed; 
and he is hereby removed from the office of Deputy 
Clerk of the Pleas of this Court.” 

The Correspondent and Saunders of the day do 
not report the case. The foregoing has been ex- 
tracted from the Freeman's Journal. At the period 
in question, it does not seem to have been always 
easy for reporters to obtain access to courts of 
law during the progress of peculiar cases. The 
Freeman of July 12, 1817, devotes a leading 
article to the discussion of a petulant remark 


; made by Mr. Jackson (Lord Chief Justice Nor- 


bury’s registrar) to the effect that “ he would pre- 
vent the Court from being turned into a printing 
ice.” 

Mr. S tells me that he remembers having 
noticed with some pain the once swaggering and 
influential John Pollock reduced to comparative 
poverty and prostration. Mr. Pollock did not 
long survive his humiliation. About the year 
1818, he died, I believe childless ; and there is no 
one now living, so far as I know, who could feel 
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hurt by these details. Leonard Mac Nally saw 
his seducer consigned to the grave. 
Wituram Joun FirzParrice. 

Kilmacud Manor, Dublin. 

P.S. It is worth mentioning as a postscriptum 
that the Chief Baron O'Grady claimed the right 
of patron: ge in the appointment of successors to 
Lord Buckinghamshire and Mr. Pollock ; and 
having ac tually named his son and brother to the 
enormous sinecures, a wide sensation became en- 
kindled, which resulted in an elaborate public trial 
of the judge's right. One of Plunkett’s greatest 
bar-efforts was made upon this memorable occa- 
sion. 





COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: WHITE KEN- 
NETT: JOHN STRYPE. 


The question of the editorship of the three 

volumes known as Kennett’s Complete History of 
England has from the date of their publication 
been so variously answered, that it seems worth 
while to collect the existing evidence on the sub- 
ject. 
" In Reliquie Hearniane (i. 141.) we read : “Mr. 
Took told Sir Philip Sydenham that he paid 200 
libs for his share in the three vols. of English his- 
torians, besides about 100 libs that it cost him in 
treats.” On which Dr. Bliss remarks: “ It should 
be remembered that bishop Kennett always denied 
having anything to do with this publication ; it 
was however, and still is, generally known by the 
title of Kennett’s History of England.” Hearne 
again ascribes the book to Kennett (cbid. p. 371.). 
These two passages in Hearne occur under the 
dates Oct. 1, 1708, and April 24, 1717. In the 
interval (Dee 3, 1711), Kennett wrote to Hearne, 
who had cited as his the notes on the Life of 
Hen. IV. in vol. i. of the collection of historians. 
But Kennett’s contradiction, far from bearing 
out Dr. Bliss’s statement, distinctly implies that 
for a portion of the work he was responsible. Lis 
words are (Letters from the Bodleian, i, 225.): 
“Tdo assure you, I was not the author, publishe nr, 
or reviser of that volume, or of any note or line in 
it; as any one of the booksellers could have in- 
formed you.” 

From the Letters by John Hughes, Esq. and 
several other Eminent Persons Deceased, of which 
the second edition was published by John Dun- 
combe, M.A. in 1773 (3 vols. 8vo.), we gain more 
precise information : — 

the same year [1706] a ‘Complete History of 
England’ being undertaken by the booksellers, on a plan 
rec sumnended by Sir William Temple, our author under- 
took to collect the materials for the two first volumes, 
and gave an account of them in a very judicious intro- 
duction. This work was continued and ——_ ted by 
Dr. Ke snnet, whose name it bears.” — Vol. i. p. viii. 


The plan of Sir W. Temple is described at length 
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by his chaplain, Thomas Swift, a cousin of the 
Dean, in a letter (Feb. 14th, 1693, ibid. i, 1-8.) 
to Bentley the bookseller. It was in most parti- 
culars followed by the editors of the Complete 
History. 

A similar account is given by John Nichols 
(Lit. Anecd. i. 325. 396.), who also refers to three 
replies which Kennett’s volume called forth (i. 44. 
602. ; ii. 134.). 

The preface and tables of contents to the Com- 


plete History attribute the translation of Godwin's 


Qu. Mary to Mr. J. Hughes, that of Camden's 
Elizabeth to Mr. Davis, &c., the notes on Wilson's 
James I. to Dr. Welwood, those on Buck’s 
Richard III., and Godwin’s Qu. Mary to “ Mr. 
Stripe, an industrious Antiquary.” Of Haywards 
Edward VI. it is said: “ An impartial Censure of 
this Author is prefix’d to his Book by Mr. Stripe, 
to which the Reader is referr’d.” 

Mr. Nichols seems to have questioned the accu- 
racy of this statement, as he speaks (Lit. Anecd. i 
396.) of “notes said to be inserted by Mr. 
Strype.” It is certainly singular that a portion 
of — contributions, though promised in 
the preface to both editio ~~ appears in neither. 
Writing to Thoresby (July 1, 1707, in Thoresby 
Correspondence, i. 57.), Strype complains : — 

“Among these papers, you have a preface, which I 
made to stand before Hayward’s Life of King Edward 
the Sixth, as it is reprinted in the late History of the 
Kings, and should have been printed in that edition, but 
was dropped, I know not how, though it was promised 
and referred to in the general preface before that history. 
I therefore printed a few of them, to bestow upon my 
friends.” 

In a volume of original letters addressed to 
Strype, which, by the kindness of Mr. Baumgart- 
ner, has now found its natural home in the Cam- 
bridge University library, are two which relate to 
this subject : — 

“ London, August 24, 1705. 

“Sr 

“When you come next to Town (y* sooner y* 
better) I desire you'l please to call upon me, for we would 
willingly speak wt" you again, about assisting us in Our 
English History. 





“Tam, 
“yor humble Serv‘, 
“Henry Boxnwicke.” 
The letter is addressed — 

“ For ye Revert Mr Strype, at Low-Leyton, Essex.’ 

Strype has endorsed it, “ Mr. Hen. Bonwick 
the Bookseller ;” and notes : — 

“The Booksellers were printing y* Complete Iistory of 
England, i. The Lives of y® Kings & Queens. I 
added Annotations to y* History of Rich. IIL, K. Edward 
VI. & Q. Mary.” 

Another letter from Bonwic 

“London, August 7, 1705. 


v] 


x@:.=—= 


“T have con sulted my Partners, and they are will- 
ing to comply w™ y°r Termes, tho’ they think ‘em hard, 
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& we hope notwithstanding y* other matters you are 
engaged in, you'l be able to finnish (sic) ours, in about 
two Months time. I shall be glad to see you when you 
come to Town, & y* Books shall be sent you as soon as 
you please by, 
* yor humble Serv’. 
“Henry Boxwicke.” 
J. E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
P.S. For the sake of completeness 4 may cite 
the gossip of the Notes to The Dune “iad, i SS. 
“ Being employed by bishop Kennet, in publishing the 
historians in his collection, he [ Oldmixon ] falsified Daniel's 
Chronicle in numberless places.” 











Kennett’s own words, in his letter to Hearne, 
sufficiently prove the falsehood of this statement 
as far as it concerns him. 


SONNET SUPPOSED TO BE BY MILTON. 
In a copy of Alexander Ross's Mel Heliconium, 
1646, on the back of the title-page is the fol- 
lowing sonnet : — 
“ On Met Hericonium Written by 
Mr. Rosse Chaplain to his Ma‘* 
These shapes, of old transfigur'd by y* charms 
Of wanton Ouid, wak'ned wi the alarmes 


Of powe rfull Rosse, caine ni ybler for mes; & 


try 
The force of a diviner Alchimy. 
Soe the queint Chimist — 
+y 
From calcyn'd hearles extracts a glorious flower : 
Soe bees to fraight their thimy cells produce 
From pois’ nous weedes a sweet § wholesome 
juyee.” —J. M. 


ingenious power 


The volume containing the sonnet belongs to 
William Tite, Esq., M.P., and was, with other 
relics, exhibited at the meeting of the British 
Association in Aberdeen in September. Mr. Tite 


supposed the sonnet to be the composition of 


Milton. This was questioned in one of the local 
newspapers, and Mr, Tite explained : — 

“ The book in question,” he said, “has been twice sold 
in London within the last three years — first at Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson's, and next (when I bought it) at 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s—its authenticity was not 
questioned at either sale; and I satisfied myself, by its 
distinctive character as handwriting, and the opinions of 
those who knew Milton’s hand well, that there was no 

I its authenticity. The book was carefully pre- 
served in a cloth case, apparently about the time of the 
printing of the book itself. The price it realised at both 
s — was some slight proof of the correctness of their 

jinions. I called the attention of my friend, Mr. Bohn 

if London, to the writing, and he authorises me to say 

that he knows Milton’s autograph well, and that he en- 
tertains no doubt whatever that the sonnet and the 
initials are in Milton’s handwriting. Your critic, how- 
ever, says ‘that Milton’s hand is strongly marked,’ in 
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which opinion I entirely agree, and if he will compare 
this sonnet with the fac-similes ; given at the end of the 
first volume of the a lmirable Life of Milton by Mr. Mas- 
son, published this vear, of which there are several copies 
in Aberdeen, he will see specimens of Milton’s writing so 


| exactly like mine in character that it appears to me 


! 7 


impossible t to entertain any doubt on the subject. 

Mr. Tite farther says of Ross and his book: ~ 

“Ile was a most voluminous writer, and had the ill 
fortune to be outrageously praised by Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart of Cromarty, believed by me to be ‘ the ancient 
sage philosopher’ referred to by Batler. It is not diffi- 
( sult to imagine — regard being had to the antecedents of 
both these writers—that the satirist was not particularly 
pleased with either the philosopher or the poet; but his 
reference to the poet may only have had reference to the 
enormous quantity of his writings, for I venture to think 
he was no mean poet, as the sonnet I shall presently give 
will perhaps show. But Urquhart was certainly the 
most extravagant of pedants, and was not unfairly 
satirised by Buth r’s lines, two of whi ch, not so often 
quoted as the two first, sufficiently refer to Urquhart’s 
ridiculous book. 

“ The whole reference of Butler is as follows: which |] 
beg to be allowed to give here, because the two first are 
in every one’s mouth, and, as Addison says, ‘ though the 
merest doggrel, are more frequently quoted than the 
finest ie ces of wit in the whole volume.’ Butler begins 
his second canto he —_ 


“ ¢ There was an ancient sage philosopher, 
That had read Alexander Rosse over; 
And swore the world, as he could prove, 


Was made of fig ghting and of love.’ 


* Whatev ght be Butler’s opinion of Ross, how- 
j ever, he live: 1 and died a ‘ prosperous gentleman,’ in 
1654, at the age of sixty-five — leaving to the Town 
Council of Aber leen, his native place, 2002. for the foun- 
dation of two bursaries. I could give many specimens 
of his merit as a poet from the book which has led to 
these remarks, but cannot ask you to do more than to 
insert the following, which is a spiritualising of the 
fable of Apollo and the Python :— 





“© APOLI 

“When God out of rude ca drew the light 
Which cleared away the long confused night, 
O’er all this all it did display 
Its golden beams, and made the day. 
So, when mankinde did in the chaos lie 
Of ignorance, and grosse idolatry, 
Then did arise ‘ a light,’ * a star,’ 
Brighter than sun or moon by far — 
Who, with his fulgent beams, did soon disperse 
The vapours of this little universe: 
Till then, no morning did arise, 
Nor sparkling stars to paint the skies. 
Phis is that sun, this is ‘ The Woman's seed,’ 
Who with his arrows wounded Python’s head; 
*Tis he who killed the Gyants all 
Which were the causes of our fall ; 
He is that ‘Shepherd’ which in flow’ry meads 
Doth feed his wandering flock: and then he leads 
Them to a brook which softly glides, 
And with his shepherd’s crook them safely guides.’ ‘ 


The critic in the Aberdeen Herald was still 
unconvineed, and replied to Mr. Tite in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

* No critical reader of Milton can for a moment believe 
that in mature life he could have written such lines as 
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the above. In his early academic career, the great poet 
threw off some careless copies of verses (such as those on 
Hobson the carrier) which are rugged and imperfect in 
style and conception. But the sonnet in dispute must 


save been written in or afte 1e year 1646 — the date of 
I tten in or after the year 164¢ the date of 


Mr. Tite’s copy of the ‘ Mel Heliconium ’— and at that 
time Milton was in his thirty-eighth year, or more. Ross 
was a royalist and churchman, and is supposed to have 
derived his appointments from Laud, to whom, in the 
dedication of one of his works, he expresses his obliga- 


tions. Milton, on the other hand, was a Republican and | 


Puritan. He had, in 1638, in his poem of Lycidas, de- 
nounced the church, and menaced Laud with the axe 
and scaffold. In his controversial prose works, Milton 
assailed the prelates and court chaplains in the most un- 
measured and virulent terms, and in his * Areopagitica 
—that noblest of political treatises — he had vindicated 
the inalienable right of Englishmen to free speech and 
unlicensed writing, which Laud and the prelates laboured 
to extinguish. Can it be believed that, after all this, 
the Republican poet should have sat down to pen a com- 
plimentary sonnet to ‘ Mr. Ross, Chaplain to her Majesty.’ 
Che words ‘Chaplain to her Majesty ’ must have stuck in 
his throat like Macbeth’s ‘Amen.’ But still more un- 
tenable is the idea that Milton could have called the 
court chaplain ‘ powerful Ross.’ That he, who was so 
chary of all acknowledgment of his contemporaries, who 
guarded his self -respect with jealous dignity, and was 
distinguished, as he himself confessed, by a certain se- 
verity of taste and judgment, should have awarded to 
the garrulous, pedantic Alexander Ross an amount of 
distinction and praise — exalting him even above Ovid! 
— which he denied to his most illustrious compeers, is a 
supposition utterly incredible. All internal evidence and 
analogy is against such a conclusion. With respect to 
external evidence, we may notice that the sonnet does not 
profess to be ~ composition of Milton. It bears only 
the initials M.’ 
authentic w ane of Milton, but the style was not un- 
common. Let Mr. Tite look at the signature of Marston, 
the dramatic poet and satirist, of which a fac-simile is 
given in Collier’s Bridgewater Catalogue, and he will 
find that the form of the two letters is precisely the same. 
Marston, however, was dead before 1646, and, in the 
absence of any direct proof, we should be disposed to 
assign the sonnet to another minor poet of that period, 
Jasper Mayne, who, like Ross, was a royalist, and who 
was one of the divines appointed to preach before Charles 
I. at Oxford. Mayne translated Lucian’s Dialogues and 
Dona e’s Latin Epigrams; and from his poetical tastes 
nd capacity, no less than from his political and eccle- 
siastical position, was just the person to compliment 
Alexander Ross, court chaplain, as ‘ powerful Ross.’ 
The slight resemblance of the ‘ J. M.’ of the sonnet to 
Milton’s initials proves nothing as opposed to the almost 
insuperable internal evidence against the identity of the 





Those letters are not unlike the | 


parties, and the lines themselves do not appear to us to | 


bear any close resemblance to the genuine handwriting of 
Milton. Mr. Tite and Mr. Bohn think otherwise, and 


we admit that this is a point on which men will enter- | 


tain different opinions. The identity of handwriting, 
like the resemblance of portraits, is very difficult to 
determine. But all Milton’s genuine manuscripts seem 
to us to be written in a broader and firmer character 
than the writing of this sonnet. Before 1646, the poet’s 
evesi ght had begun to fail, and he wrote strongly, 
charging his pen fully with ink. In a few more years, 
all was dark, irrecoverab ly dark, and it is the interest 
attaching to this P art of the poet’s history that led us to 
look minutely at his handwriting. We have traced it 
hrough the Cambridge MSS. and the records of the 
State Paper Office, and should grieve to think that even 
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a passing shade might rest on the memory of the great 
poet from his being recognised as the author of this poor 
and servile sonnet.” 

It seemed to me, as to others, that “N.& Q 
was the proper place for preserving the supposed 
production by Milton, and the controversy as to 
its genuineness. D. (1.) 


ANDERSON PAPERS. —— NO, V. 


I trust the enclosed will be considered worthy oi 
a place in “N. & Q.”; it is No. 5. of “ Anderson's 
Papers,” a copy of a letter from Neil Campbell, 
minister of Rosneath, Moderator of the Synod, 
to John Anderson of Dumbarton. It should 
have properly come before the letter from T. 
Martine, Oct. 1715 (2™ §. vii. 413.), as it pre- 
cedes it in date. The writer was evidently in 
direct communication with those at head-quar- 
ters, and his information was likely to be good 
and trustworthy. The move of the French and 
Spanish governments in disbanding their British 
mercenaries, and thus giving the Pretender a 
force of 18,000 disciplined men, is noteworthy. 
The fierce party feud of Argyle and Montrose 
seems the home pivot upon which the rebellion 
turned, the Lord-Lieutenancy of the important 
county of Dumbarton, a valuable card in either 
hand, being the special bone of contention. The 
game is a tough one, with Argyle, ‘Townsend, and 
Stanhope, against Montrose and the Jacobites. 

“Rossneath 8 August 1715 
“ Nine at nigh 
* R(everend) & D(ear) B(rother) 

“About half ane hour before your express came her 
the Lady Ardkinless* was at my house who told me 
that some braement came down on their land in the 
night tyme and caried away some horses, but as yet 
they have attempted nothing with daylight or be way of 
harship}{, however the opperations among them are so 
vigorous that we cannot be too early in our precautions, 
and I truely think it lyes much on us to animate the 
people to exerte themselves on this occaision for our all 
in every respect is at stake if I get any accounts worth 
Sending Express with — you may be sure to have ¥m 
(them) very soone, This night I have letters from M* 
John at London, and find there is now no roume left to 
doubt of ane Invasion The Ffrench King has disb: inded 
all the British and Irish in his service as the K.(ing) of 
Spain has done also and they instantly took on with ‘the 
P.§(rince), they make eighteen thousand men, there is a 





a7 





“Lady Ardkinless.” I suppose the widow of Sir 
Colin Campbell of Ardkinglas, 

+ “Braemen,” Highland catturans or thieves — men 
from the brae-hill. 

t “Harship” (properly Aairship), systematic plunder 
by armed bands. In this letter we see the kindling of 
that fierce feud between the Campbell and the Graham, 
whose brands our old friend Rob Roy (2 §S. vi. 495.), a 
we saw, so kicked about. Here is the first _—— of 
rebellion; and the strings of court intrigue are plain 
enough. Had the king been deaf to Argyl , Tow lise = 
and Stanhope, should we have heard of Mar 3 and the 

§ “The P.,” the Chevalier de St. George, or the old 
Pretender. 
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fearful debate betwixt Argyle and Mont: (the Duke of 
Montrose) for the Livtenancy of this Shire Montrose 
went to the King alone and told him if he gave not this 
Livtenancy he could not serve his Majesty next day 
Townsend and Stanhope went to the King and told it 
was absolutely necessary for his interest that Argyle 
should have y' (that) Livtenancy I dread the conse- 
quence of this. M* John* has written to Succothf fora 
representation from the gentlemen of the Shire to the 
Post Office ag*t (against) Mungo and yt (that) he wald 
get in Calder in his roume I should think ye (you) might 
eende™ (endeavour) y* (your) self with a little more zeal 
in that matter I exspect to see you this week. I am 
“Rk. DB 
“yr own most affect. 
“B. & serv' 
“(Signed) Nem. CAMPBELL. 

“Keep the storie of the Dukes till we have the cer- 
tainty. 

“On Wednesday this parish are to meet under Armes 
and then I'll mind the assotiation (association ). 

“Argvle has brought in Auchinleckt and who now 
more zealous than he with his dayly rindevouz for 
K(inz) G(eorge).” 


j 


C. D. Lamont. 


GENERAL WOLFE AT QUEBEC. 
(Continued from 2°* §S. viii. 166.) 


“August 9th, 1759. Employed in disposing and car- 
rving for the wounded the most of this day. At nine 
o'clock this night the Brigadt ordered Lt. Crofton of the 
Rangers to land on the south shore in order to take a pri- 
soner. He accordingly with 20 men landed, surprized a 
b arn in which there were 9 Canadians, killed 4, and took 
5 prisoners. 

“10th. This morning embarked on board our flatt- 
bottomed boats, in order to land on the south shore, in the 
same order as the 8th inst. About half an hour after 7 
o'clock rowed in and landed, after sustaining a small fire 
from the enemy, of whom we killed 5, and took a captain 
of militia prisoner. Our loss consisting of 1 private killed, 
6 wounded, and Lt.-Sam,. Rutherford of Amherst’s rect. 
wounded. 

“ After we beat off the enemy, we took possession of an 
eminence where we encamped, strongly situated opposite 
to our ships, near village St. Nicholas, 21 miles from Point 
Levy camp. 

“Lith. Remained in camp; nothing done. 

“12th. Very rainy weather. This morning a schooner 
from below joined our fleet; the m* of reports that two 
catts with a‘regt. on board endeavoured to pass the town, 
but were obliged to put back by the brisk cannonading 

f the batterys. 

“13th. A detachment of 400 men under the com- 
mand of Major Dalling marched to the eastward to re- 
conoitre the country; they were fired on by a small 
party of Canadians, who made the following execution, 
viz. Capt. Card” wounded, also 4 wounded of the Rangers. 
On which the General ordered all the houses east of our 
post (in the parish of St. Croix) to be sett on fire, a at 
the same time fixed a manifesto on the church door, 
claring that if they should anoye any of our troops ntl 


* “Mr. John,” the Hon. 
uncle to the Duke « t Argyle. 

+ “Succoth,” a territorial title. 
of Succoth. 

t “ Auchinleck,” 


a Boswell of Au 


John C arenys of Mamore, 





Sir Arch. Campbell 


ulso, I presume, a territorial title for 








ing or repassing the communication, for the future, that 
no quarter will be given the inhabitants when taken, 
without exception or respect of person. The detachment 
took a great number of cattle; no prisoners. 

“14th. This morning 7 marines straggled about 800 
yards from the camp, who was taken by the enemy, part 
of whom they massacred and left on the beach in order 
to be discovered, in return of which cruelty the General 
marched with the two battalions, viz. Amherst’s and the 
2"¢ battl® Royal A., 3 miles east of our camp in the vil- 
lage of St. Nicholas, setting fire to all the houses belong- 
ing thereto. Neither prisoners or cattle brought in i 
camp. 

“15th. Remained in camp all day; 
Nothing extraordinary. 

“16th. This forenoon a small party of the enemy shewed 
themselves to the left of our encampment, but were re- 
pulsed by a few of our advanced guard. 

“17th. This forenoon the General gave in orders that 
the two battalions and two companys of Light Infantry 
should prepare to embark on board their respective ves- 
sels, as the former distribution. At 10 o’clock we struck 
our tents and embarked, where we remained till the night 
following. The other company of Light Infantry with 
the two hundred marines to remain on shore till further 
orders, under the command of Capt" Fraser. 

“18th. At 12 0’clock this day embarked Capt. Simon 
Fraser with Delaune’s co. of Lt. infantry. At the same 
time the General called for commanding officers of com- 
panys in order to explain to them his order of battle at 
landing next, or at the attack intended on the village 
Chambeau, where, according to intelligence formerly 
given (by prisoners taken), there are some magazines, and 
consequently men to endeavour their defence. After 
which explanation the General sent orders to the com- 
manding officers of the marines to keep the tents of the 
two regts. standing, that as the enemy might discover 
the embarkation of Delaune’s company in the daytime, 
seeing the camp as formerly excepting the tents of the 
Light Infantry, as also keeping the face of the en- 
campments as formerly with a number of large fires, 
that from these circumstances the enemy will probably 
conjecture that the tents struck is only the Light Infan- 
try, being detached, &c. Likewise oblige them to keep 
their quarters, not knowing the infantry’ 's intention or 
destination. At 11 o’clock we embarked in boats, and 
agreeable to orders rendevouzed at the Ward transport 
At 12 o’clock we sett off accompany’d by two floa 
batterys, for the intended attack of Chambeau, which lies 3 
on the north shore, 7 leagues up the river above Point 
au Tremble, and 21 leagues from Quebec. 

19th. By daybreak we drew nigh the rendevorfze for- 
merly mentioned, at the same time discovered a large 
topsail schooner on her way from shore, and bearing 
down upon us, which would not be was vinient ; but in 
a little time they altered their course, by which we under- 
stood they only meant to scheere off! About an hour 
after we landed, to our surprize without opposition, being 
two miles below the church of St. Joseph. We formed 

column, Delaune’s and Carden’s company forming the 
van, and Fraser’s company, with a detachmt of Koyal 
Americans, the rear guard. As churches were generally 
the posts they occupyed we marched in the aforesaid 
order without any molestation, excepting a few shott on 
our rear which did not disturb us much. When our vs 
came in sight of the church of St. Joseph, a capt. « 
De La Sare’s regiment with about 60 regulars made a 
show of making a stand, which obliged the Brigadier to 
make a disposition of attacking, not knowing but they 
might be part of a larger body. On their seeing the head 
of our column draw nigh, the capt. and his men wane W 
to the wood without firing a shott. Near this church found 


the weather rainy, 
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» store-house in which store was all the effects, including 
all the officers in Quebec, civil 


equipage and ap parel, of 
xi military, besides arms and amunition, the whok 
valued at 9),000 pounds sterling money, which we con- 





1 by fire. We 


remained at Chambeau till 4 past 





three o’clock in the evening; being low water we em- 
I arke ~ board our boats, carrving off some sheep, 
aving 100 cattle shott on the beach. Major Dailing’s 


“l the retreat, which was done in 
ul without the loss of one man. 
yards from 
shore, the General ordered one Capt. Mophak, a sea offi- 

r who had the command and direction of the flatt- 
med boats when without the troops or at embarking 
barking, with two floating batterys and two flatt- 
bottomed boats with troops in them, to attack the 
schooner which lay dry on the south shore. On the boats 
approaching the enemy fired two shott, abandon’d her, 
nd sett her on fire. As we were coming down the river 
was fired on by a party of Cannadians from behind 
s on the south shore; none hurt. Arrived by 10 
part of the troops did not 


infa utry cover 
good order, 
we were embarked, and about 500 












‘clock this night at our camp; 
lisembark. 

“20th. The remaining part of the troops disembarked, 
and the marines in camp embarked. Rainy weather. 
At night disturbed by our sentry’s firing at some strag- 
gling enemy coming to sculk by our camp; the Light In- 
y under arms till day, during which time it rained 
y hard. 

*2Ist. This morning the Brigad™ (Gen' Murray) sent to 
the camp desiring Capt. Fraser to come on board, signi- 
fying to him that he considered a diversion up the river 
to be of great consequence, and that every measure prac- 
ticab le should be taken to destro y the French shipping 
y 1 lay about 24 
Quebec .) in order to clear the communication twixt us and 
Mr. Amherst, proposing to send Capt. Fraser with des- 
patches to his Excellency General Wolfe, which after- 
wards was dropt. Forenoon of this day Admiral Holmes 
went on board a schooner in order to go and reconoitre 
French shipping and sound the channel. 

“22nd. Some of our men went to pull pease this 
forenoon, who discovered a party of the enemy and 
turned. At night the Admiral returned from his re- 
conoitring cruise. 
si A few men on horseback made their appearance 
this morning, but on seeing a small party of our men 
make towards them they thought proper to retire. At 
12 o'clock received orders to get under arms, the whole to 
march in three seperate divisions, viz. the 3rd battalion 
Roy. Americans to the right of our camp the length of 
. Croix, the 15th regt. with Capt. Fraser’s co. of Lt. 
Infantry the iength of St. Nicholas to the left of our 
camp, under the command of the General, the former 
livision by Majr Dalling; the 3rd division in boats, con- 
sisting of co. Light Infantry, commanded by Capt. Char- 
ters of the Royal Americans. The one of which 
scout ended in burning a battery, a sloop, and 2 saw 
milns. ‘The real intention was that if any of the enemy 
made their appearance, and that we could not bring t! 
to battle, Capt. Simon Fraser with his co. and 50 volun- 
teers of the 15th regt. were to lay in ambush till next 
morning, when they were to retire. At night Major 
Dalling returned with his division, exchanged a few 
shott with the enemy, and made one prisoner. 

“24. The General gave orders for the whole to prepare 
to embark against tomorrow. 

“25th. This morning fell down the Squirel, a sloop- 
f-war, with the admiral, general, and the wouhded 
officers, 

“In the evening the 15th regt. and 


Americans embarked. Capt. 





























sr battalion Roy. 


leagues above the town or city of 
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retreat; the en 
tained, 

* 26th. 
Young with the 


emy fired on us a few shot, only one sus- 


An order from General Wolfe desiring Colonel 
3rd B. Roy. Americans and 200 marines 
to land, and keep possession of our former ground at St. 
Anthony. The 15th regt. and Lt. Infantry to embark 
on board their flatt-bottomed boats, and return to Point 
Levy. 

“27th. Passed the batterys; n fi 
Arrived at Point Levy at 4 o’clock, where we learnt thai at 
1000 of the enemy in boats went up the river, who, they 
imagined, would fall in with us in coming down the 
river. General Wolfe indisposed; greately regreted by 
the whole army. We were ordered to take post in our 
former cantonments 3 miles from Point Levy camp, and 
to the westward of our battery. 

“28th. Remained in our cantonments all day; nothing 
extraordinary happened. At night, by favour of the 
flood and an easterly gale, the Lostoft frigate, Hunter 
sloop-of war, two catts, and one schooner passed the 
town ; 200 shott fired at them; one sailor killed, and two 
wounded, 

“The face of the camp at Point Levy intirely changed 
owing to the great encouragement given to venders of all 
kinds, 

“29th. We are informed at Point Levy camp that 
three Rangers have brought in three scalps from St. An- 
dre, and took a courier with letters, orders, » and directions 
to the captains of militia and friers, desiring them beg ne 
constant cuards, and inform the inhabitants that we shall 
be soon obliged to leave the country. 

“30th. By order of his Excellency General Wolfe 
the three Brigadiers assembled in order to consult the 
measures most practicable for the good of the service. 
The result of the conference not known by us. 

“3ist. By a deserter we are informed that the enemy 
are sickly, and discontented with their Indians. Meeting 
four Indians of the Mowhauk tribe with an officer from 
General Amherst, treacherously deceived them by pre- 
tending friendship, and at the same time conducted to a 
party of French, who made them prisoners, and they are 
confined on board the frigates formerly mentioned. At 
night the Sea Horse man-of-war, three catts, and one 
schooner passed the town; after receiving alarm, can- 
nonading from the battery. None hurt. 

“September Ist. All the houses below Montmorency 
Falls, or to the eastward, sett on fire by our army. This 
forenoon some cannon carried from the Montmorency side 
to the camp at Point Levy. Our troops there expect an 
attack from the enemy this night, which is very desire- 
able to all our gentlemen! 

“2nd. The remaining cann 
rency this day. 

“The Assistant Q*- 
campments for the 


t one shott fired at 1 











on carried from Montmo- 


-Master-General marked the en- 
Brigade and Lt. Infantry from 
Montmorency to the left of our cantonments. We hear 
that the additional company of our regt. are in the river. 

“8rd. This morning the troops at Montmorency de- 
camped, embarked in boats without the least molestation 
or advantages taken at that important time of their draw- 
ing off. Passing the Point of Orleans, the we mv fired 
from their batterys (to the westw@ of the Falls) both 
shott and shells, none of which made any execution. The 
enemy’s generosity in the above particular and critical 





juncture is a plain proof that Monsieur Montcalm will 


make no other use of the Cannadians then defend their 
capital. He must be concerned to see Montmorency 
abandoned, it not being safe for him to depend on part 
of his troops to give the least annoyance; likewise per- 
mitting us to detach what numbers we please, to lay 
waste their country, and still remain in his entrenched 


Fraser's co, covered the | camp at Beauport. 
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“This day Capt" Cameron of Colonel 
died, much and justly regreted, as he was am 
able, sensible, and benevolent man. 

“We hear the Sunderland man-of-war was attacked 
the night of the 29th ulto. by 75 bataves; the enemy 
were repulsed with the loss of 4 bataves taken. In orders, 
the Light Infantry commanded by Capt. Carden to re- 
turn to the regt., and all the corps of Lt. Infantry to re- 
ceive their orders from Colonel How. 

“4th. An oflicer and three Rangers arrived in camp 
with dispatches from General Amherst to General Wolfe, 
whom they left at Crown Point the 8th of Aug. making 
ull preparations necessary for pursuing his design, and 
first the possession of Lake Champlaine. We hear no- 
thing of the contents in these dispatches further than a 
random shott carrying off Colonel Townshend, one en- 
sign and three men of the Light Infantry. 

“This evening Capt. Cameron aforesaid burried, and 
Capt. Fraser of Culduthell with his aditional company ar- 
rived in the harbour. 

5th. The whole of our Light Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Colonel How, to march 4 one mile to the west- 
ward of Goram’s post (formerly mentioned), where they 
are to embark on board the men-of-war and transports. 
As we were passing the river Elre Chemin the enemy 
fired from gun battery. None of us hurt; prodigi- 
ously crowded on board. 

“6th. Nothing extraordinary. We drove up with the 
flood tide opposite Cape Rouge, discovered some men on 
the north shore fortyfying the bay to the eastward of the 
Cape, as also a house which they occupy’d. 

“ This evening his Excellency General Wolfe, with the 
three Brigadiers, and the army of the intended attack, 
embarked. The army in great spirits. 

“7th. Remains on the same anchorage ground as yes- 
terday. The General in the Hunter sloop-of-war went uy 
the length of Point au Tremble to reconoitre. The enemy 
continues to work on the north shore. 

“Sth. The General with the Hunter sloop returned at 
12 o’c., orders for 1500 men to prepare to land on north 


Fraser’s 


regt. 


ost agree- 











tw 








shore i wait the night tide, under the command of the 
srigadiers Moncton and Murray. 
“ A faint. 

“The Hunter sloop-of-war, one transport with Roy. 

Americans, and another with Light Infantry, to fall up 


to Point au Tremble, and return with the ebb tide in the 
morning. ‘The weather very rainy. 

“th. The weather continues very rainy, which pre- 
vents the 1500 men landing. We remained off Point au 
Tremble. The remaining vessells in their former station 
opposite to Cape Rouge. We can’t perceive any works 
on the beach, only small entrenchments from the mill to 
a house about 300 vards to the eastward (belonging to 
Point au Tremble), and discovers but very few men. 60 
batares * on shore; no floatting batteries. 

J. Noste. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





NORTHUMBRIAN NOTES, 


To those of your readers who may be contem- 
plating a visit to the north, as well as to others 
who are always glad to know of the peculiar cha- 
racteristics which distinguish each of our Eng- 
lish counties, a few notes on the antiquities of 





* What are bataves? [Probably boats—ataves being 
used as an irregular plural of batau.—Ep. ] 
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the remoter parts of Northumberland will » 
doubt be interesting, and I am glad of an oppor- 
tunity of noticing also, through the medium of 
your columns, the hospitality, politeness, and kind- 
ness which universally distinguished all the Nor- 
thumbrians we had the happiness to meet with, 
in the course of a recent tramp through the 
county. 

In the churches there is not noticeable that Jike- 
ness which often pervades all the parish churches 
of a district. There is more variety, and there 
has been probably more destruction than is usual 
in other parts of England which have not been 
so often the battle field of clans and parties. 

Some early Norman work occurs in a class of 
towers of which Byweill is a type, and Ovingham 
(interesting as the burial-place of Bewick) a fine 
example. The belfry windows are divided into 
two lights, with round heads, and a simple hole 
pierced in the space above, the whole being con- 
tained in a large round head, very plain, and with 
some attempts at a capital above the columns, 
but most noticeably severe in character. 

Norham church is of a more elaborate design, 
its chief beauty consisting in a chancel of six 
windows, five of them Norman, with deep rich 
mouldings. The tower is also remarkable, low 
and sturdy, as Norman towers- always are; the 
belfry windows similar to those at Bywell, ex- 
cepting that they are two instead of one. The 
chapel in the castle at Newcastle was apparently 
designed at the period when the zigzag ornament 
was very much used. The capitals in the same 
chapel have very much of the classical about them, 
and the whole castle is worth particular attention 
as an instance of a building erected entirely in 
one style. In the church of St. Andrews, in the 
same town, there is much early work still re- 
maining ; the chancel arch, which is ornamented 
with zigzags, &c., seems to have been flattened 
slightly under the superincumbent weight, The 
church of St. Nicholas is celebrated for the grace- 
ful crown which surmounts the tower. The body 
of the church has no noticeable excellency, having 
apparently been erected, and repaired, and re- 
stored, until the effect is rather mongrel than 
beautiful. 

At Mitford, near Morpeth, the church seems 
to have been built in the interesting transitional 
period when Norman was becoming scarce, and 
the early English coming into vogue. The chancel 
doorway shows this very plainly, a pointed being 
enclosed by a Norman arch, and both beautified 
with the zigzag. 

Ford church, interesting from its associations 
with the castle, and the field of Flodden, has been 
restored; but an old belfry remains, gue for 
three bells. The shape is exceedingly curious, 
but requires an illustration or a personal inspec- 
tion to explain it. 
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Older than any church remains with which I 
became acquainted in the county is the Baptistery 


at Holystone —a broad and very long basin of 


water, perhaps some four feet in depth, where 
St. Paulinus immersed 3000 converts. The crosses 


are hardly worthy of that name for the amount of 


religious feeling embodied in them. ‘The prin- 
cipal form consists of a stone pillar surmounted 
by a ball, and standing on a broad flight of steps. 
Instances occur at Bywell, Ryton, and Ravens- 
worth. But the most important remains in the 
county are, as may be supposed, connected with 
military matters, and erected for offensive or de- 
fensive purposes. 

On the borders there are ruins of many towers, 
into which the cattle could be driven, where the 
women and children could find shelter, and 
whence the warfare could be carried on from 
loophole or battlement. 

In } Northumberland these towers receive the 
name of “ peels;” but a perfect example of 
peel tower is, I believe, rare, if in existence at 
all. That at Staward is best known from its 
magnificent situation; but there are others in 
hetter state of repair. The birthplace of Bishop 
Ridley, Willimoteswick, boasts ‘a very fine tower, 
the interest in it ten times increased because it is 
s0 closely connected with the boyish days of the 
great reformer. Of the more ambitious castle, or 
fortress, that at Hermitage is a fine ins tance; 
stern and gloomy it rises from the water’s edge 
the fit home of that ogre of north-country le- 
gendry, Lord Soulis. 

Aydon Castle has far more of a domestic cha- 
racter about it. More care has been expended 
on its elaboration, and far more comfort was 
practicable within its walls; and being almost 
perfect, and most carefully preserved, it is worthy 
avisit. It crowns a steep bank clothed with fine 
trees about two miles from Corbridge. 

T. Harwoop Pattison. 





INSCRIPTIONS ON FLY-LEAVES 


Attention having been directed in some of your 
early volumes (1* S. vii. and viiii.) to the subject 
of inscriptions placed on the fly-leaves of old 
books by their owners, I send you a few which I 
collected during a recent examination of the Ca- 
thedral Library at Lincoln. 

To many these scraps, gathered together hap- 
coe, may seem mere nug@; but experience 

ill teach one that the fly- le aves, and even the 
covers alone of old books, contain treasures which, 
though mutilated, will gladden the heart of the 
bibliomanist almost as much as a genuine Caxton, 
or Wynken de Worde. As an instance, on inspect- 
ing a book in this library of the sixtee nth century, 
the covers were found to have suffered from damp 


| which is written “ Liber Johannis 


| Joh. 
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so as to loosen the leather, and the —— 
thicknesses of paper, forming the millboard sides ; 
whereupon curiosity prompted a peep into the in- 
terior, and it was discovered that the millboard 
had been manufactured out of a ve ry early pack 
of playing cards, many of which were quite per- 
fect even in their colours. Such a case as this. 
contrary to the usual doctrine, makes the cover of 
the book much more valuable ea the interior. 
The mutilation of ancient manuscripts, and their 
conversion into fly-leaves, is well known, but th 
mine is not exhausted until the very strata of the 
covers are as it were geologic or | explor “dd. 

But to return to the fly - k inscript ions: the 
first one is very curious, Ha I should like to 
know whether any other example of the same 
verses is extant, as the reading of the last two 
lines is somewhat doubtful. 

“ The honor of this booke, 
Is John Wheler by name, 
Desiringe the reder here on t 
And these wordes set in fr 
“ Good reder what thou arte 
I speake to thee unknowne, 
Think ever in thv harte, 
Let etch man have 


© loke. 





his one 
* Then canst thou not but give ° 
This booke to me againe, 
Whose habitation at this tim 
Is placed in Milkstre 


“ If witnes thou requirest, 
Good witnes can I bringe, 
Which will upon the bible swere 
This thinge to afferme. 
“ Alas, thou gentle wite, 
What pl 
Sith that ve honor right, 
—om ibly sectes to crave.” 





ire cannest thou have, 


The book in which these lines are written is 
entitled Z. Fenestelle de Mazgistratibus, Sacerdo- 
tiisque Romanorum Libellus, 1538. Press mark 
S. 5. 9. 

The next book is a Homer; inside the cover of 
Goodd all, So 
Coll. Cant.” And on the fly-leaf — 

“ O mihi post nullos Goodall memorande sodales, 

Donec eris fe elix s semper amicus ero 
* Thomas Harrison, scrip*.’ 
On the fly-leaf of a tt ‘brew Dictionary : — 


“ Francis Nevill. 
“ Hoc est nescire sine Cristo plurima scire, 
Si Cristum bene scis satis est si cxtera nes 
On the fly-leaf of Petri Rami Professoris Reg 
Grammatica Greca, 1605 : — 
“ Michaell Honiwood, his bool 
“ Damna fleo rerum sed plus fleo damna d 


Quisque potest rebus succurrere nemo diebus. 





On the title-page of another book is this note: 
‘ Deliver thi s book to my cosen Mr Iunniwood, fellow 
of Christ’s Colledg.” 


This is pen the same Michael Honywoo 
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ly in the books. 


whose name appears frequent In 
‘ M, which 


many of them is the menogram M, most 
probably stands for M. H. — Michael Honeywood. 
He was I believe the founder of the library, but I 
do not speak with certainty on this point 








In a book entitled Mundi Creatio, by John 
Edouard Dumonin, Paris, 1579, is this inscrip- 
tion : — 

gua sibi non est, loquitur p libellus, 


Lir 
Si dominum queris pr 





ma si 





Another with name of owner : — 





“ Hujus si cupi im cognoscere libri, 
Ejus que seq ia nomen habet. 
“ Samve cy Torr! 


On the fly-leaf of Jacob. Arminius, Veteraquinatis, 
Batavi. Disputati mes, 1614, this pe +" 
partaking somewhat of the nature of a reproof: 

» Jes 


1s 
* Mea philosophia scire im.” 
In a copy of Lyndewode’s Provinciale is this 
memorandum of the bookseller : — 

“ This booke I do warrant to be perfect, and of the best 
edition, and will at any time within a twelvemonth gi 
for it in ready mony the sum of eighteene shillings. I say 


ve 








8s. 
1AM WILLIAMS.” 
book, Vindicie 


“Wri 
This is nat dated, but in another 
Ecclesia Anglicane, 1638, is a similar note, dated 
July 23, —86 : 
“T promise to allow for this booke four shillinges Gd. 
to part with it againe 
“W, 
One of the books, Summa Angelica de Casibus 
Conscienti@ per venerabilem Fratrem Angelum de 
Clanasio compilata, 1488, has this note on the 
first page: — 
« Ts 


when ye are willinge 
ATKINS.’ 


te liber est domus visitationis beate Marie in insula 
de Axiholme ordinis Cartus’ Lincoln’ Dioc’ ex dono Ma- 
gistri Will’i Smyth rectoris ecctie parochial’ de Belton, 
A.D. Miil cocc® nonagesimo septimo.” 

The last book to be noted was the property of 
a considerable pluralist, as appears by the follow- 
ing inscription on the title page : — 

“ Joties Armorer quondam vicarius de Sutton Valaunce, 
Hedecrou, et Borden, modo rector de Pensehurst, Sci 
Dionisii de Backchurche in London, et Ivey Churche in 
marisco empt’ de Doctore Denman.” 

With this I will conclude, hoping to resume the 
subject at no very distant period. 

Wiuu1aMm Henry Hart. 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 





PROVERBS. 
Proverbs found in the pocket-book of Sir 
Samuel Sleigh, of Etwall Hall, Knt., Sheriff of 
Derbyshire, 1648 and 1666 : 
“Patris mei* dicta 
manebant fixa. 


sapientissima et in corde meo 


* Gervase Sleigh, of Ashe and Gray’s Inn, barrister-at- 
law, buried in St. Werburgh’s Chr irch, Derb y, 1626. 
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* Ffor every lodging-roome yt y“ have | 
have an 1002. of annuall revenues. 


2. “ It is good to keepe a low sayle, oe wt below 1 


sure y 





meanes, and not to mount up to y* highest pitch of yr 
estate; for if y" revenues encrease, y“ may add to 
frame w creditt, but wt®out disc reditt you cannot dimi- 
nish itt. It is not good to fight over-head. 

3. “If vou live long and looke back into vor former 
dayes, you shall scarcely find in all yor experience two 


faithfull freindes amongst all yor acquaintance. 

1. “ Labor for knowledge, and to be jud 
you may be able judiciously to direct \ 
servants, flor else y" shall be sure never to have yor busi- 
nes well done, and y" if you reprove them for oat things 
wherin you want judgment, they will be ready to con- 
comme yo reproote 

5. “ Never entertaine into yor house, there to a 
bother man than yorselfe; for then you shal! 
M° of yor owne house. 

“ ] never knew man desire an issue (estate?) 
to doe good y"by, but comonly y* best men are most ua 
willing to have y" : 

7. “It is y® corruption of magistrates w* brings go- 
“— ment, soe much as it is, into contempt. 

8. “ It is better to bow y" to breake. 

9. “It is an excellent thing when grace and good- 
nature mecte ; and a great blessing to discend from parents 
y* be of good natures. 

10. “ If a man live 4) yeares and looke backe, he shall 
see y* he hath escaped many great dangers. 

Li. “Wt man is ¥t excellent for any frien 
who is not famouse for some wite ? 

12. “ Whilst y" live take heed 





affaires, yt soe 








l ( friente), 


of suretyship: lend 





mony, if y" be able, to yor freind, but be not surety. 

13. “ If y* keepe a low sayle, y" may live comfortably 
of yt meanes y‘ I leave y"; but if y" turn gall: ull 
my — will soone be devoured and consumed. 

. “If ye Mt and M* have not a vigilant eve, a ser- 
“nm will prove himselfe to be a servant. 
15. “ When y* live in y* country, it will be yor creditt 






and ke 


to kee peg 
a penurious house, 


good hospitality; for if y" goe host! 
y shall be but derided. 





16. “If y" be to goe a journey, be up betimes. 
17. “In'y* apparell, better to goe a little under y" 
18. “If my debtors were not able to come to my pt 


y" would I come to theirs. 

19. “It is a great ornament to any man y* lives in y* 
country to have knowledge in y* lawes of y* land, for 
by he may profitt himselfe and pleasure his freinds. 

20. “ It is good to make a virtue of necessity. 

21. “1 would have you to be asa father to yor brethren. 

22. “I thanke God I have ever beene content wt my 
estate, and would not change w*® any man. 

23. “ There is noe estate of this kingdome more to be 
desired y" about my meanes. 

24. “ Justices have y* cap and congie (kap and hong 
and yt is all, for y" take great paynes and are much 
more lyable to censure (if y" deale honestly) y" other 
men. 

25. “One can never well discerne y™s 
some other like unto y™selves. 

26. “I prayse God I never in all 
table discontented with my cheare.” 


of 


5 


" 


elves unlesse in 


my life rose fi 





Hiner Aates. 
Laurence Sterne. —There is always a satisfac- 
tion in relieving a man from an unfounded charge. 
In the pleasing article “ Berkshire,” (Quart. Rev. 


























\C- 
re. 


ov. 


ond §. VIII. Ocr. 29, °59.) 





NOTES A 


No. 211. p. 233.), Medmenham Abbey is men- 
tioned as “ the place where Wilkes, Sterne, and 
the other roystering wits of their time met until 
they made the neighbourhood too hot to hold 
them.” Of the sayings and doings — the impious 
orgies and rites—of the “Monks of Medmenham,’ 
it is quite needless here to speak; but this pro- 
bably is the first time that Sterne has been num- 
bered, and as I believe erroneously, amongst that 
fraternity. 

In the “N Foundling Ilospital for Wit,” 
four members of the club are named: Wilkes 
without disguis >»: the other three are par tly veiled. 
Sir W. Scott, in his notes to Chrysal, also men- 
tions some of the members; but as their descend- 
ants may have been pained by the exposure of 
the names, they need not be here repeated 
Nowhere is Sterne mentioned, and it is not 





likely that a clergyman and an author of so | 


much celebrity weuld have passed unnoticed. 
We know that Sterne mixed in Paris with excep- 
tionable asscciates, and that sacred language was 
occasionally used by him with disgraceful levity ; 
still we are anxious to redeem his character from 
the serious charge that he formed one of a society, 
twelve in number, which a baronet of that day 
was able to collect around him, and which could 
only have been formed at a time (1760) when 
libertinism and impiety were carried to lengths 
happily now unknown, and of which the 
of the French Revolution were the 
summation. 


excesses 
fitting con- 


J. I. M. 


Not on Chaucer: 
‘Thopas ” ends with these lines : — 
“ Himself drank water of the well, 
As did the Knight Sire Percivell 
So worthy under wede.” 
To which Tyrwhitt appends this note: — 
“The Romance of Perceval le Galois . . . consisted of 
00 verses, so it would be some trouble to find the fact 
which is probably here alluded to.” 





One does not much wonder at Tyrwhitt’s not 
thinking it worth while to undertake the search, 
but one is rather surprised to find in Wright's 
edition the above note repeated verbatim, espe- 
cially as the Thornton Romances have now been 
published fifteen years, and the passage alluded to 
occurs in the very first stanza: — 

“ His righte name was Percyvelle, 
Ile was fosterde in the felle, 
He dranke water of the welle 
And j3ilt was he wyghte!” 
J. Eastwoon. 

Oracles in Opposition. — It seems worth while, 
and not a little amusing, to note the following 
direct contradiction between two oracles. Dr. 
Johnson says: “ What is commonly thought I 
should take to be true” (see Boswell’s Teur, 
2nd edition, p. 24): “General opinion is no 

24 §. VIL. N°, 200.] 


Sire Th mee —The “ Rime of 
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proof of truth, for the generality of men are ig- 

norant.” (Dodsley’s Economy of Human Life, 

Part 11. sec. 3.) G 
Edinburgh. 


A Regiment all of one Name. — Amongst the 
deaths re cordon in the London Mas gazine for M: Ly, 
1735, p. 279., I find the following extraordin: ry 
entry :— 





“ At her Seat, at Cu pbeil, North Britain, the Dutchess 
dowager of A q i, Relict of Archibald Cam) bell Duke of 
Argyll, who was deputed by th illitv of Scotlund to 








offer that Crown to the Majesties K. William and Q 
Vary; and afterwards for their Service carried over a 
ciment to Flanders, the officers of which were all of 





ve Family. and the private men all named Campbell, Her 
gra e was Mother to the present Duke of Argy ll the Earl 
of ILA and the Countess of Bute.” 

The above is a literal copy, italics and ortho- 
graphy, capital letters, &c. How many “ private 
men” were in this celebrated regiment ? and what 
became of the body? Can the Smiths produce 
anything like the above ? S. Repmonp, 


Liverpool. 


Nurrics, 
SIR THOMAS ROI 
(2"' S. vii. 477. 518.) 

In the year 1636, the papers and correspon- 
dence of this eminent diplomatist were the pro- 
perty of Samuel Richardson, the publisher (Addl. 
MSS., 6185, 111.), by whom they. were offered 
to the “ Society for the Encouragement of Learn- 
ing” for publication; Richardson himself volun- 
teering to bear such portion of the expense as the 
Society might consider proper (Addl. MSS., 
6190.). The papers were placed in the hands of 
Carte, the historian, for inspection. He carefully 
examined them, and, in an interesting letter ad- 
dressed to the secretary, and dated 20th March, 
1636-7, gave an account of the collection (Addl. 
MSS., 6190, 21.). He mentioned that he deliered 
that the corre spondence relating to Roe’s embassy 
to the court of the Great Mogul had been alre ady 
published, and he stated that, from the time of his 
being sent to Constantinople in 1621, there was a 
continued series of his letters and negotiations till 
the end of his life. He expressed an opinion as to 
which portion of the papers it was desirable to 
publish, and the manner of such publication, and 
estimated that by retrenching letters containing 
the same accounts (for Roe was in the habit of 
writing several letters to different persons by the 
same post or courier, slightly varying in details), 
and by excluding those of mere compliment, the 
work might be embraced in three volumes folio; un- 
less it were determined to print, also, translations of 
such letters as were written in German or Italian, 
of which there were a great number, in which 
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ease, he thought, an additional volume would be 
necessary. 

All the papers were caret ally 
for publication; a d the first volume, 


the 


rranged by Carte 
containing 
negotiations, was published, with 
some from the Society in 1640, under 
his able editorship. The printing of the second 
volume was delay« d in consequence of his absence 
from Eng! und (Addl. MSS. 6185, 103.), and was 
finally abandoned upon the dissolution of the So- 


a 
Tut Kisii 
ance 


assist 


ciety in 1649. 

Can any of your readers inform me: — 

Ist. VW hether Roe's negotiations at the court of 
the Mogul have ever been published, as supposed 
by Carte? And, 

2ndly. What has 
were in the possession of Richardson 

With reference to the first question I should 
observe that 1 am acquainted with the MS. 
volume containing Roe’s journal of the Mogul 
embassy ; and with regard to the second, that Carte 
specifically mentions, as being with Rix hardson’s 
papers, four long letters addressed to Roe during 
the Mogul embassy, by the Earl of Totnes, 
taining a journal of occurrences, as well in England 
, Europe, from 1615 to 1617; 
rves, ™ short memorials 


become of the papers which 


, 


*con- 


as in other partes of 

which containing,” he 
of facte, like Cambden’s summary of King James’ 
thought : i The 
four letters to which allusion is here made have 
bee n dis ‘overs d in the State Paper ¢ hic 5 and ire 
now being printed for the Camden Society. From 
the fact of their having been found in that na- 
tional repository, it would naturally be concluded 
that the bulk of Richardson's papers would be 
found there also; but although there is an im- 


mense mass of Roe’s correspondence, which, for- 


obs 


reign, may by is curious, 


ome Db 





merly tied up in separate bundles, has now been 


distributed according to the arrangement of the 


Ollice, none can be identified as the papers which 
belonged to Richardson. Carte mentioned having 
pla ed a mark on some with reference to pu lica- 


tion, but, having examined a censiderab! 
I have not found one with any peculiar mark on 
it ; and were it not for the discovery of the letters 
of Lord Totnes there, I should conclude that 
Richardson's papers might be still in private hands. 
If this, however, be the case, how got the fom 
letters in question among the national archives ? 


e number, 


or how got any, or all, of Richardson's papers 
there at all? 1 should mention that many of the 
documents in the printed volume are found in the 
State P per Oflice Counterparts might, how- 


been used for publ itior Lhere is 





ever, have 
also a memorandum in existence which shows t 
a volume of Sir Thom Roe’s correspon 
was lent to the Earl of Oxford. ‘This volume now 
forms No, 1901. of the Harl. Collection, and con- 
tains letters written by Sir ‘Thomas; whilst in 
the bundles of correspondence for the same period 
remaining in the Oflice, letters to him only are 
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found, Carte says, that Sir Thomas Roe's “ letters 
and are a treasure which ought to be 
communicated to the world,” and any light 
which can be thrown upon their existence will be 
a desideratum., Joun Maciean 


pap rs 


Hammersmith. 





Minor Queries. 

Boyle Lectures. — Can any of your readers en- 
able me to discover who are the trustees of the 
Boyle Lecture ship ? Whether they have any re- 
cords of the appointment of lecturers ? Whether 
they have any accounts? and to whom they are 
responsible for the trust ? 

1 am led to ask these questions, first, by the 
many gaps, not merely in the names of lecturers 
(when they appear to have been appointed), but 


by the occasional occurrence of ten or twenty 
years during which no lecturer seems to have 


been appointed. 

Surely these things can be explained. It would 
be interesting in a literary point of view to know 
bee n, 


trust- 


who the lecturers unnamed at present have 
and it would be satisfactory to know that 
money has been applied to gor d purposes. 

It cannot be that a foundation which has pro- 
duced works by Dr. Richard Bentley, Dr. W. 
Derham, Dr. John Jortin, Pp. Van Mildert, and Mr. 
L. D. Maurice, is quite extinct; but if not, where 
are the recent fruits? and why is the catalogue 
so unsatisfactory in the respects which I have no- 


tived ? An Enquirer. 
Cooke of Gidea Hall. — Will one of your he- 
raldic readers inform me what were the arms 


borne by the ancient family of Cooke of Geddy 
or Gidea Hall, near Romford, in Essex ? Mo- 
rant says, “ Argent a chevron couponé argent and 
azure, between three cinquefoils azure.” Wright 
copies Morant. Oxborne is silent. Lysons gives 
“Ora chevron checky azure and gules, between 
three ci quefoils of the second.” While the Visi- 
tation of Essex, made 1634, differing from all, 
shows this coat for Cooke, “* Or a chevron chee ky 
re and argent, between three cinquefoils of the 
md.” Which is right ? kK. J. S. 
The “Te Deum” interpolated. —Can you in- 
form me of the locality of a criticism to the fol- 
lowing effect upon alleged interpolations in the 
“Te Deum?” I retain a vivid recollection of 
having read it ten or twelve years ago, but I have 
unable to find it. noticed by the 
t writers on the Liturgy. 
1. The versicles enumerating the Three Per- 
sons of the ‘Trinity are interpolated, and interrupt 





! n It is not 


‘ ‘ 


the regular sequence of the hymn. 
2. “Te Deum laudamus” means “ We praise 


vii. 456.; x. 445. 531.; 224 5 


* See “N. & Q.” 1* S. q 
Religious Life, by 


i. ZOL. 343. Consult also Melmoth’ 


Cooper, pp. 280—285,—Eb. ] 











be 
ght 

be 
AN 





ve 


59. 
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thee, as God,” not “O God, Yet this mistransla- | the most unqualified praise in London, yet, per- 
tion in our version cancels tl Tensiveness of th haps on that aceount, sh ’ with great disap- 
= i 


inter} 
3. Excluding the 


lated versicles, ! tion in Paris; 
{ 
» whole becomes a h 


hree interpolated versicles, | “Za Mort de M1 











th ymn fo Christ as God, such er 
is Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, repre- ' ¢ 
sents the Christians as meeting to sing * Soliti 
} , .. ania "hei of 
stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo, | ry, ' cy 
" ' - ei - Grub ‘ 
Ts 7 secuim wmr Wa the ] ‘ + Mr Ty 
\ r. De 
a om for; this verv hen ‘- 
Dp imi or u lf ae ais y yimn n to P to 
4, The versicl n the « 1 pla ’ ; , 
i he oi wlan on tom an te thee teternalasbed 1 7 
in the odd places, as far a th three i I { J all tl ily 
S ter whi those the oud pl 5 +k : 
y a rt h i tl l ] yr at Kew, n 
those in the even. io ef +] 
th rhe r gentl 


is to me a pity that the ; 
rate, so clever a piece of criticism, should remain ae er 


1 perhaps som 
. and | 
unknown ; and I therefore ask your assistance t Corme one if Me. 8 
liscover his name, and the place where it first | 4.; } “ere 
T 7 oe : 
ay red A. IL. W 





Tnseription t wit! “ The Watchm 
¥ inse} - is foll i I i 
oe we +t c : 

m lLorkshire, VI 





Mary, and runs thus : — | 


I fancy I have read a copy of a similar (but lncient Keys. — 
J rl t) inscripti mm in ome to} rra 
Can any of your readers point cut such a one, 
fill in the blanks ? W. Hanrison. 

R . ie, ] 





wilh | vlad to ré 

Old Boodleite.— Can any of your readers in- | &' hing the Engl 

form me what is the pr Re penetinn of thn ales 1 Ancreville de B 
phrase, and what is its origin? It appears to | 0™ if the 

lescribe persons in the last stage of stupidity —— He will : 
“Fools, d—d fuols, and old Boodleites.” 7 churches in Engl 

Gwitym Guan which is uso requ 


D'Angreville: St. 
ceive 
’ : 
family who Is prey 


ind dedicated to St. 


; , 
Jo l of August 19, 1736 
eno : l fan is dan is 
er S M le S I] to lance 
inter I think that M. Sellé 

led in England, and were 


their friend Mr. Denoyer. 
ian died at his town-house in 

7 it. Magazine) ; 
& (." can in- 
permanently 





BALLer. 
.’— Who is the author of the 
1 where is ij ind ? 


An ADMIRER OF LI 


it to be f 


P. Lomax. 


ened 
genealogical information 
the Counts 
quire l for 


ish descendants of 
ant t hich is r 
aumont, Which Is I 


ring a work for the 


) — 
bliged for a list of 
Maurice, 


ilso be « 


red for a work pr paring for 


ht. W. Dixon. 





0; ra ik Lond 2. — We ild iny reau | it seat . Durham 

where I may find a memoir of the above lady, The Sl ° *__Can any of your reoders 
who was premicre Danseuse de [ Opéra a P ‘nform me who wrote the 1 ; of a song called 
and who was acknowledved to be the 1 le- | «The Slave SI * music bt 1? Geances. 
gant of Terpsichorean performers ever witnessed ? rae 
I have lately met with a few MS. notes con- WW ley Fi In searching he registers of 
cerning her appearance in this country In the 560, or thereabouts, of tl udjoining parishes 


Grub Street Journal of 17th October, 1734, it is in Lin 
stated that Mr. Denoyer * had arrived from Po- | that of Wi 
land, whither he had been sent by George II. to t tw 


In tw 
report on the merits of the lady, and which copl l from tl 
. ° ° 


cases 


having been favourable, she appeared on Phurs- hat the ent ‘ 
day, 26th D mber, 1734, at Covent Garden Winkley, the lett 
Pheatre in La Coquette Francaise. It wou'd the long s. Will 
appear from Voltaire, that although she obtained | stance s ha ch 





* Mr. Denoyer was dancing-master to thr genera- 
tions of our royal family, and lived near the Royal Pala 11 
at Kew, when George LV. resided with his | t ypera 


>a ‘ 
nshire, the 


nkley or 


name of Winsley occurs with 
Winckley ; and as the regis- 


at leasf, a ar to have been 


l ! for the family of 
having nh conver 1 into 
of your re rs kindly in- 
ny ther in copying or the 


e on its first introduction to a 


i, “Mile. Sallé, céléebre 


le Paris, était alors en Angleterre.” 
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new locality? Or can they state whether the 
fumily of Winsley did reside in Lincolnshire ? 
There are now, [ believe, no members of the 
last-named family residing there, although there 
are many of the other. L. W. 

Hochabench or Aukabench. — Can any of your 
readers oblige me with the etymology of the word 
Ifockabench or Aukabench? It is a name given 
by the inhabitants of the village of Colerne, near 
Chippenham, to some large old stones placed on 
the summit of a hill commanding two extensive 
valleys, and on which the old villagers meet Sun- 
day mornings to “ discuss” village politics. 

[ have carefully referred to the old Saxon roots, 
but can find none to enable me to s itisfy myself 
either as to its derivation or corruption. 

Huserrt S. Grist. 

15. Florence Street, Canonbury, N. 


Cooper Family. — What would be the most 
likely means of ascertaining the date of birth, 
parentage, and descent of Austin Cooper, who 
was born at Byefleet in Surrey, in England, 
where he had a paternal property, and who had 
ason (Austin) born at Hampton Court in 1653, 
and who, moreover, having purchased some lands 
of one Hammond, a soldier of Cromwell, was 
obliged, on the Restoration of Charles II., to for- 
feit the same; whereupon he sold all his posses- 


sions in England, and repaired to Ireland in 


1661? Also, who the Cooper of Surrey is, men- 
tioned in Burke’s General Armory ? A. C. 


Difference in Heraldry. — The crescent is said 
in works on heraldry to be used to distinguish the 
second son of a family or the second branch of 
a family. In what way, when designating the 
second branch of a family, was the crescent in- 
herited ? by the head of that branch, or by all the 
members? I find on a seal attached to the will 
of Gov. Thomas Dudley, whé died at Boston, 
N.F., in 1652, a lion rampant with a crescent 
for difference. He must have inherited the cres- 
cent, if, as represented, he was the only son of his 
father (Capt. Roger Dudley), and yet he does 
not appear to have transmitted it to his second 
son, Gov. Joseph Dudley, who used the same 
arms without a crescent. Meracom. 


Roxbury, U. 8. 


The Earl of Clarendon,—It seems odd that the 
enemies of this illustrious statesman, having pro- 
cured his banishment from the kingdom, and pre- 
vented him from corresponding or returning to 
it, should not bave raised an objection on his 
death to his body being transported into England 
and buried in Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to account for his remains being permitted 
to receive that honour. D.S. 





Do Horses tremble when they see a Camel ?—The 
author of Adam Bede, Blackwood, 4th edit. vol. i. 


p- 68., says in reference to the “smart rap, as if 


with a willow wand,” given twice “at the house 
door” (the death-warning of Thias Bede the 
night he was drowned) : — 

* Adam was not a man to be gratuitously superstitious, 
but he had the blood of the peasant in him, as well as 
of the artizan; and a peasant can no more help believing 
in a traditional superstition than a horse can help trem- 
if ‘ “g when he secs a& Cum A 

I have italicised the latter part of the paragraph 
on which I found my Query. Is this a fact or a 
fiction? The character of the work and the as- 
sertion itself incline me to think there must be 
some truth in it; but as I have never seen a 
horse vis a vis with a camel, and never heard or 
read the observation before, I thought it would 
not be out of the line of “N. & Q” to make a 
Query of it. GeorcGe Luoyp. 

Lord Bacon's Skull. — Quaint Thomas Fuller, 
in his Worthies, art. “ Westminster,” afterr ‘lating 
the burial of Sir Francis Bacon by his express 
desire in St. Michael's Church, St. Albans, adds 

* Since I have read that his grave being occasionally 
opened, his seull (the relique of civil veneration) was by 
one King, a Doctor of Physick. made the object of scorn 
and contempt; but he who then derided the dead has 


since become the laughingstock of the living. 


Is there any foundation for this story ? and, if 


true, was the skull of the great philosopher re- 
stored to his tomb? Who was the impudent 
charlatan, Dr. King, that dared to hold this me- 
mento mori up to ridicule ? W. J. Prsxs 

Cartmel, its Derivation: Service Silver: Gres- 
son: Knowinge. — Dr. Whittaker, in his History 
of Whalley Abbey, states that the above name is 
derived from the combination of two British 
words, Kert, signifying a camp or fortification, 
and mell, a fell, combined, a fortress among the 
fells. This I believe not to be the correct defi- 
nition. I would prefer two British words, each 
more definite than the above, viz. Caurth, a cape, 
ridge, or promontory, and meall, sand banks :* or 
there is another British word to offer, viz. moel, 
bare of wood: either is appropriate, but the 
former is certainly the more legitimate and ap- 
plicable of the two. If your readers trace on the 
map of England Morecambe Bay, where Cartmel 
will be found projecting into the bay, and nearly 
surrounded when the tide is up, by its waters and 
its tributary rivers the Kent and Leven; after the 


tide recedes the scene be comes one vast desert of 


sand extending for miles. 

The earliest account of this place is by a grant 
of Egfrid, King of Northumbria, to St. Cuthbert, 
when consecrated Bishop of Hexham in the year 
685, when he then gave him “ Carthmell, and all 
in it to the Church.” (See Baines’ Lancas., vol. 


[2°¢ S. VIII. Ocr, 29, 59. 
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od, 











ged S, VIII., Oct. 


» 715.) In the Taratio Eccles. P. Nicholai, 
written Karthimel, and Kerthmel. Leland, 
in his Ztin., vol. viii. p. 94. writes Carthemail 
Camden, in his Prit., vol. iii. p. 380., writes Carth- 


nell; the same in the Parliamentary Survey of 
Church Lands, 1649; and Carthmele in a deed of 
Prior Hall of Cartmel—and Kerthmell in a deed 
cing John to W. Mareschall, Earl of Pem- 
ye founder of the priory, in 1189. In the 
St. Cuthbert there was a place named 
dluit in Cartmel, which I presume to have 
n the chief town of the district of Cartmel 
ing is known of it now. What is the mean- 





ing of the name and is anything known of it in 
ining and origin of a 
rent called “service-silver,” the amount being 
gl. 15s. 3d, and with another charged on fifteen 
farms formerly belonging to Cartmel Prior 


istory? And also the me 











namely, a “@resson,” or rent called the “ know- 

nge,” of 72. 17s. 10d., this latter payable every 
md year and a half. James FINLAYson. 
Mechanics’ Institution, Manchester. 


R . Auth my N. uUTS¢ Sa de) son, was Tr ctor Ol 
Newton Longueville, Bucks, and died and was 
buried there in 1793 or 4. [ shall be obliged if 
ny of your readers can give information of the 
Christian name and residence of the father of the 
above R. W. 
iuildhall, Worcester. 








ke of Bolton.—Popular report says that the 
Marquis of W incheste r created Duk : of B ton 
affected mental derangement on account of poli- 
tical troubles in which he was involved prior to 
the Revolution of 1688. It is said that he hunted 
in his woods at Bolton Hall in Yorkshire by 
torch light. Can any correspondent of “ N. & 


} ve 


Q.” supply any information on this subject! 


fHinor ueries with Ansivers. 

Nell Giyn's House at Windsor.—The following 
$s a warrant from King Charles IL. touching a 
egal instrument executed in September in the 
thirty-second year of his r ‘ign, conveying in trust 
Burtord House, &e. to Eleancr, or Ellen Gwynn, 
for her life, and after her to her issue Charles 
Earl of Burford, &e. Are the premises herein 
described still standing? or is the site in Windsor 
to be pointed out ? 


} 
] 
} 
i 


“ Cha’ the 2>¢ ete. To our rt trusty and rt welbcloved 
Cousin Charles Earle of Dorset and Middlesex and to 
our trusty a we ved St Geo Hewit Bart St Edy 


* It should be stated for th 
in histori il research, thi 
relating to Bolton Castle and the estates, dating from the 
period of the foundation of the castle, is preserved at 
l m Hall, the Yorkshire residence of the present Lor 
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Villiers Knt and Will Chiffinch ] | “greet W hereas 
by certain indentures of leas nd release bearing dat 
nd 14 of Sept. in tl dod vear ir reigne 
by ntur f assign dated t Lith ¢ 
» W un Chiffinch I lid by and with our 
’ l ct , Fig i nd 
t it ! Charles | t Middx, S'G 
i t Bart isl 1 Vill Ki nd your heirs 
‘ Ss l iss ns ill t] it n { ted ! 
i 1 hou ow 1 or ne by tl 
I of Burford He ht hards out 
i und appur n r ) ging 
situate and being in New Windsor in co. of Barks, 
Lbyt 3 the sa re declar to be in trust 
for F l 1 after her de- 
ce | and the heirs 
ma h issue in trust 
f 1 whereas our 
tent been declared 
] s but a for 
] rd and for de- 
fault 1 to and for the 
! ind her heirs 
f ra not in trust for us our heirs and successors, 
Our will and | re tl ‘ is and we do hereby di- 
rect and appoint that you make and declare further trusts 
und estates of and in the sayd premisses according to our 
i intention herein before expressed by such deed and 
< eval or convevances as : : Gwyn or 
| Councell lear in the lay of. And 
I ing any act or thing re ) these pr 
s 3 or the enrollment ther ient war- 
ra Give it Whitehall the 7 iv of Fel 1683,” 


ruary, 
Ci. Hopper. 
e and Davis’s Annals of Windsor, 





27. 441., tl ”s pencil was ploved by the 
ngs of s to paint the ulrcases 1 th house t 
VW ls in which Nell Gwyn resid t 1 or s i 
fier, called Burford H fr ng t residence ¢ 
! n, the young Earl of Burford, afters s created 
Duxe of St. Albans. This house is the subject of Knyff’s 
el nown large engraving, entitled “A Prospect of the 





House at Windsor belonging to his Grace Charles Beau- 
rk, Duke of St. Albans, Earl of Burford, and Baron of 
lington, Capt of the Hon"'* Band of Gentlemen Pen- 
rs, Marshall and Surveyor of the Hawkes to His 
Majt*, and one of the Gentlemen of His Maj Bed Cham- 
ber (L. Knyff, De. J. Kip, Seu.).” The only letter of 
Nell Gwyn’s compositior vn to exi d 
‘Windsor, Burford He ril 14, 1684.” ning- 
ham’s Vell Gwyn, p. ‘ seems that somewhere 
ibout the year 1690, the Prince and Princess of D 
3 ce; but it was subsequently 
ain occupied by the Duke of St. Albans. The evidence 
in support of the statement that the house originally 
ipied by Nell Gwyn, and subsequently by Prince 
George of Denmark, was identical with the premises oc- 
cupied by the Duke of St. Albans, seems conclusive. 
Ihe house was situated on the spot now occupied by th 


Queen’s Mews. ] 


ited 






l 
itkK 





Oath of Vargas. — There was a painting in the 
Great Exhibition of Paintings at Manchester with 
this title. Could some correspondent kindly in- 
form me to what it refers ? Lipya. 

Vargas is a name of such frequent occurrenc: 
Spanish literature and art that, before attempting a 
tive reply to our correspondent’s Query, we should wish 


for farther particulars. 
Don Juan de Vargas, in his Aventures (Paris, 1853), 
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pays a v to Peru, wl his life is saved by ot ful 

Vir 8 t Su Prev 1 r, sl I 3 
an out Ce \ f me cotitera - 
ment ma \ sauver la tienne J par 
le Dieu que tu t it ide! amais révéler 

yu tu Vv ra t su l Ss t ts 
him A sa treat t ranean t y of the 
“| is.” Cant f Varg ( ly 
th Don did t for | > pl | at ¢ to tell 
1s what he s I 


Julius Caesar's Dispatch. — Where can I find 
the celebrated dispatch of Julius Caesar to the 
Senate of R me tf Ve . Vidi, Vie , ior | hav 
not yet been a to find the author who men- 
tions it, or where it is to be found ? S. R. 


of t 1 1 " \ 1} i 1] 
wg eos a th " 
Vent, \ . Vici I ha ltl i 
tert n the R 1 i ld ra their 
r s.”” Suet = . XXXV 
ment t ! ite! 1 ij i 1a 
} 1 Ca I 3 
the v 
Quarles. —I have before me a volume of 
Quarles’s Poems; the title-page runs as foll ~ 
Div I ns; contai t Hist fd ! 
] t J = 1 l ‘ th Ne! _ 
und | Written nt \ 
hua XN } , < ’ +} 
His ; I 
for G s t t j | Luces in 


, 
fures 


My object is to inquire whether the scu/, 
exist anywhere but on the title-page? My copy 
is in the original binding, and it is evident that 
no illustrations have been torn out, yet none ar 
to be found throughout the volume. Could some 
correspondent kindly inform me if the sculptures 
exist, and, if so, what are their number and cha- 


racter ? Lipya 





YI indeed, | 

“ Breeches Bible”’— A curious old Bible has 
just come into my hands, and I should like to 
know whether it is of any value. It is imperfect, 
having lost first twenty chapters of Genesis. It is 
bound in oak, covered with leather, and had iron 
clasps. At the end of the Bible is “ Imprinted at 
London by the Deputies of Christopher Barker, 
Printer to the Queene’s most excellent Maicstie, 
1599." Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalms are 
added at the end, together with Venite, ‘Te 
Deum, Lord’s Prayer, Creeds, Ten Command- 





[24 8. VIII. Ocr. 29. *59, 


first verses set to music. Can you tell me who 
turned these into rhymes, and who composed the 
music? There is a commentary running round 
ind at the foot of the pages all through the Peve- 
lation, called on the first page the “ Annotations 
of Francis Tunius.”. Who was he? Inthe *S ng 
of S. Ambrose, called Te Deum,” in metre, oc- 
curs “ ‘To thee Cherub and Seraphim, to ery they 
loe not lin.” This evidently means to cease, but 
the derivation I cannot make out. Can anyone 
i U. 








issist me ? U.U.U 
I! l fall the G i rl 5 

l See 1 ( ~%) Ster la k 

" t M ul Psalm 1 to them 

} it $3 of the ver Fra ! isa 
I Dutch I Ww 3 to l ry 
raph *) nary i vord *] s fr th 

\.-S , to N r stop, to desis s R l- 


's Dictionary. ‘The music, especially “ The Old Hun 
th,” cannot be traced; probably it was br ht by tl 


Marian re s from Switzer] uh.—Gr mor Of 


dieti mn of M ) res Alman ch —_ 


Vox Ntel- 


Phere is an annual publication entit 
arum, or a@ Loyal Almaunack, protessing to tell 
future events from the position of the heavenly 
bodies, “ by Francis Moore, Physician,” with, I 
rather think, a motto of “Etiam moriuus loquitur,” 
the sagacious Doctor having ceased to exist for at 
least a century. But I wish to eall the attention of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” to his Almanack for 
April, 1807, in which (p. 9.) he prophesied the 
death of the Turkish emperor, and adds, “ if he can 
save his life let him; 1 give him fair warning of 
it.” Now I do not recollect how this prophecy 
was fulfilled, that is the quomodo, but I remember 
that the Sultan died upon the promulgation of 
this prediction, whether from alarm or fright, or 
whether it was suggestive of the use of the 
string by which his existence was terminated. 
Perhaps, as the matter is curious, some reader of 





bow- 








N. & Q.” will be able to inform me ? b. 
M » in his Almanack of the following year 
1 D | t 1 ‘7 I 
R r y shv of each other; and let the 1 3 
beware, lest they fall like th ir late Emperor Selim, wl 
fall 1} ted in April last.” Our prognosticatoi ns 
it the mark for once, for Selim IIIT. was 
1 May 29, 1807, and murder 1 July 28, 1808 


Eikon Basilica. —Will you kindly inform me 
by what marks the editio primeceps ot ‘the E:ixwr Ba- 
rrAucn may be known? A copy which has given 
rise to this question has the following title, “ Eixa 
Basil}. ‘The Povrtraictvre of His Sacred Ma- 
iestie in his Solitudes and Svfferings. Rom. viii. 
More then Conquerour, &c. Bona agere, et mala 
pati, Regium est. mpe.xuvin.” Page 253. is 
numbered 25., and begins, “ which oft happineth 
as well in clear as clowdy dayes.” If not the first 
edition I shall be glad to know which. LB. H. C. 


The copy of Eikon Basilica described by our corre- 


a 
KE 


i 


ments, &c. &c., arranged in metre, and with the spondent is the first edition, published on Feb, 9, 1648-9, 








ond 
ten 
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en davs after the murder of Charles I. It ought 





ave Ma S pla ipies two pa | 
" | t j ( it ts i 
ur ly in th ! 1 
\ tion appeared the same vear with the fol 
¢ imprint on the titl *: “Reprinted In R. M 
An. Dom * Pages 2 Mal- 
s, tl had this v wed 
S Ls night | rved ¢t Kit 


Replies. 
SIR RICHARD NANFAN AND CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
(24 S. viii. 228, 294.) 


4 


In starting this subject, Anmicer made three 
iiries. (1.) “ Is it the fact that Cardinal Wolsey 
was ever chaplain to Sir John Nanfan at Morton 
Court, Worcestershire ? (2.) Can any of your 
readers inform me how long Cardinal W olsey is 
an inmate of Morton Court? and (3.) Whe is 
the representative of the an ient Cornwall fami 

f Nanfan?” The answer to the two first que 

ions is, that Wolsey was never chaplain to Sir 
John Nanfan, and never at Morton Court. The 
writer in p. 294. who signs Rep Hat anp Stock- 


ings — and who, from his ad ypting the eulozistic 
nhrases of that “ great and good man,” and that 
“fine baronial seat,” seems to be a P ct echo 


of ArmiceR, if not an alter idem, — too readily 
es for granted that Morton Court was 
‘once the abode of that eminent ecclesiastic,” 
und that there must be “ equal recognition of the 
uur once conferred ” on the “ fine old baronial 
lence by * * th A caer yee oh of the eardinal,” — 
that “ pious ‘and le arned pri 
by Armicger. ‘The se wall writer proceeds t 
say that “ It appears that the joe was ch ip- 
lan to John Nanfan, Esq., son and heir of Sir 
Richard Nanfan, who was sheriff of Worcester- 
shire in the first year of the reign of Henry VIL, 
Captain of Calais, and a knight and esquire of 
the b dy to Hlenry VIL.” Now, the answer to 
all this misapprehy nsion lies in the passage (quoted 
be lr. E. W. in p. 294.) from Cavendish’s 7 he of 
Wolsey. We are told by that ——— ld 
biographer, that Wolsey, having fallen into ac- 
quaintance with “ one Sir Juhu Reaches’, a very 
grave hac 1 ancient knight who had a great room 
in Calais under King Henry the Se vel th,” be- 
came his desta In the position of a chaplain 
it was then usual for clerks to acquit themselves 
as the active servants of their patrons in secular 





” 
as he >was c alles 





as well spiritual matters, and very 
were more busily engaged in the fo 
the latter capacity. So it was with him whom 


Armicer styles “ this learned and pious priest,” 
Thomas Wul y, as he then wrote his name. 
“ Tis said master” (writes Cavendish) “ admiring 
his wit, er avity, and just behaviour, committed 
all the charge of his oflice unto his chaplain, and 
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(as I understand) the office was the Treasurer- 
ship of Calais.” Cons qu utly, it was at Calais 


that Wolsey was chaplain to Sir Richard Nan- 


fant, and not at Morton Court; for, as Cavendish 
proceeds to relate, on the old knight returning to 


England, “his chaplain was pr ted to the 
King's service, and made his chaplain.” The late 
Mr. Iloumes, the last editor of Cavendish’s Life 
of Weles, bes senand 





\\V r is 1485, wa 
i | litary sl fl W ‘ i e, 
‘ l 1 t \ wal 
I i i { y to 
Henry VII l f ] 
r 
here is no doubt that ¢ lish made a mis- 
t in the old knight's ( tian name, but he 





was probably right in that of his office. Sir 
Richard Nanfan was not Captain of Calais, i. e. 
Captain of the Castle; but Treasurer of the gar- 
rison and government — an olflice especially re- 
quiring able administration, and one in which 
VW uley would have the best experience that the 


times afforded for “a sucking statesman.” Dr, 
Nash, the historian of Worcestershire, who was 


not a very precise writer, has led the way to tke 
mistatement respecting the office: in his pedigre 2 
of Nanfan he styles Sir Richard “ treasurer of 
Calais, and leputy-lieutenant of the same,” but 
in his narrative (vol. i. p. 86.), “Captain of 
Calais.” This misled Mr. Holmes, who fell into 
another error in stating that Sir Richard “ was 
made hereditary sheriff of Worcestershire,” for he 
was only so appointed for life—ad terminum 
vite. (Nash, vol. i. pp. xiv. xvii.) It may be 
vided, that ke appears to have been living in 
1502, when he presented to the church of Birts 
Morton, and died before 1510, when his son John 
presented to the same. 

Before I conclude, allow me to ask Rep Hat 
AnD SrockinGs what are 





his authorities in speak- 


il r of -™ ke 7 m’'s } mt FF t ae nerr 
Temple Bar, which was oct upied by th ‘ardiy ral 
whilst Dean of Li incoh .” Lam are of “the eXx- 








istence of the } d board which designat« a 
certain hair a see s "sh yp as THE PALACE OF 
HENRY THE EIGHTH AND CARDINAL WOLSEY, and 
thereby “ announces that it was once the palace 
of that great and good man;” but I have never 
learned the origin of that proud assumption. 
Among the few remains of old domestic architec- 
ture that now linger in our metropolitan streets, 
the house in question certainly p nts an in- 





teresting example of a decorated front: its car- 
vings, however, are evidently complimentary to 
the l’rince of Wales in the reign of Charles the 
First, or in that of James the First at the earliest. 
l'o call it “the palace of Henry the Eig hth ” is 
unquestionably the height of absurdity: and I 
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must admit that I have hitherto regarded the 
mention of Cardinal Wolsey’s name, in connection 
with it, with equal incredulity. But we are now 
presented with the specific statements, that it was 
* Empson's house,” and “occupied by the Car- 
dinal whilst Dean of Lincoln.” For those state- 
ments I beg to ask for proof: otherwise I shall be 
disposed to agree (more closely than I have 
hitherto done) with the assertion of Rep Hart 
AnD StockineGs that “ certainly as valuable asso- 
ciations — so far as Wolsey is concerned — are 
attached to Morton Court.” 

Joun Goven Nicnots, 


REY. JOHN ANDERSON, MINISTER OF DUMBARTON. 
(2"¢ S, vii. 435. ; viii. 255.) 

As the career of this northern polemic seems to 

interest some of your readers, the following notes 


gleaned during a somewhat close examination of 


the records, civil and ecclesiastical, of the parish 
in which he was so long minister, may not be 
considered out of place. The first to which I 
would draw attention corrects an error into which 
your correspondent C. D. L. has inadvertently 
fallen as to Anderson's early career. From the 
recollection of a missing memorandum, your cor- 
respondent states that Anderson, before removing 
to Dumbarton, had been presented to a parish by 
the Duke of Montrose. On coming to Dumbar- 
ton, in 1698, he is spoken of as a probationer —a 
phrase that hardly applies to a placed minister. 
At a meeting in February, 1698, “the Presbytery 
being informit of a young man, Mr. John Ander- 
son, probationer att Edinburgh, licensed by that 
Presbytery, and who preaches frequently there to 
good satisfaction both of ministers and people, at 
the request of the magistrates (in whose gift the 
living is), write him to supply Dumbarton.” A 
formal call being afterwards given by the parish, 
the Presbytery proceeded with his trials in order 
tu ordination ; but on the 12th July “ did seriously 
posse him about his mariadge and principles of 
Presbyterian government, but all the brethren 
were satisfied with his answers; so far that they 
find it not expedient to object anything against 
him upon these heads hereafter.” A little farther 
delay, however, ensued, and a comiyittee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into “the complex circum- 
stances of the case.” A favourable report being 
presented to the Presbytery by this committee, 
the ordination was fixed to take place on Sep- 
tember 14th. The more prominent features in 
Anderson's life from this point are noticed in 
an article, of which he is the subject, in Cham- 
bers’s Biographical Dictionary. It has been 
stated that Anderson was indebted for his first 
advance in life to the Duke of Montrose. I have 
always understood it to be the Duke of Argyle, 


| 
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in whose family he acted as tutor, and with whom 
he continued in habits of intimacy during his life, 
It is highly improbable that, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, the houses of Argyll and 
Montrose would stifle their strong enmity to ad- 
vance the interests of a poor scholar like Anderson, 
Indeed, bis strong Presbyterian sympathies makes 
his connexion with Montrose a most unlikely oc- 
currence. On the other hand his connexion with 
Argyl! cannot be disputed ; and if reliance could 
be placed in one of Woodrow’s gossiping corre- 
spondents, it would appear that John Anderson 
sought through the influence of that family to at- 
tain greater honour than be ever reached. Writ- 
ing from Glasgow, on the 6th January, 1716, it is 
recorded : — 

“ Mr. Anderson, of Dumbarton, is in town. I believe 
that he is petitioning the Duke [of Argyll] about the 
Principall of Edinburgh’s place.” 

This must have been on the death of Carstairs, 
when William Wishart, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, was appointed to the Principalship, 
In the Argyll and Burnbank Papers (printed at 
Edinburgh in 1834), from which the above is 
taken, other notices will be found of Anderson's 
connexion with the Argyll family. It may thus 
be readily understood that when Rosneath parish 
became vacant, James Anderson was none the 
less acceptable to the patron from being the son 
of the minister of Dumbarton. The “ call” which 
Anderson received from the North-west church 
in Glasgow was most strenuously resisted by the 
Presbytery and the Town Council of Dumbarton. 

Among the Smollett Papers at Cameron House 
in this county, which I had recently an oppor- 
tunity of examining, there is the draft of a re- 
monstrance indorsed “ Paper against Mr. Ander- 
son's Transportation.” It is addressed to the 
ministers of the Presbytery of Dumbarton, and 
declares that there is no reason for the proposed 
change, but to “ satisfy the humours of a proud 
people, who are the sons of pride, who delight in 
robbing their neighbours of their property.” 
Several scripture parallels are then adduced, and 
the remonstrance concludes with a desire that the 
Presbytery should not add fuel to the fire of the 
pride of the people of Glasgow, but rather seek 
to quench it with the water of disappointment. 
Another glimpse of this “transportation” busi- 
ness is obtained in one of Woodrow's letters to 
the Rev. James Hart, Edinburgh, and published 
in the edition of his correspondence issued by the 
Woodrow Society. I would be glad if any of 
your correspondents could furnish me with the 
exact date of Anderson's death. It was, I appre- 
hend, between 1721 and 1723; his successor was 
appointed in the last-mentioned year. Samuel 


Royse published Verses Sacred to the Memory of 


the Rev. John Anderson, Minister at Glasgow, ob. 
anno 1721. If this is the correct date, it would 
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appear that Anderson had not been more than a 
year or so in his new charge, for hi s final settle- 
ment in Glasgow did not take place till 1720. 
The following r list of John An lerenas writin ws, as 
complete it is believed as can now be made up, 
will illustrate his life more exactly thau any ver- 
bal account could do: — r , 








* Dialogue between a Countryman and a Curat, con- 
cerning the English Service, or Book of Common Praver 
of England. 4to., Glasgow, 1711, pp, 24. 

A Second Dialogue between a Curat and a Countrv- 

un, concerning the English Service. Glasgow, 1711, 

». 45. . 

Countryman’s Letter to the Curat, wher . » be- 

a Historical View of the English Liturgie, As- 
sertions of the Author of the Fundamental ¢ dee r of 


Presbytery, concerning its Universal Usage in Se dland 
at the Time of the Reformation, are examined and proved 
to be false. Glasgow, 1711, 4to., pp. 95. 

Curate Calder W hipped, 1713. 


A Sermon preached in the Church of Air « a the First 





of April, 1712. Glasgow, printed by Hug Lrown, 
4to. ———. 

Two oy preache - at Hamilton, upon the late 
Communion, by Mr. J. A., Minister of the Gospel, 1713. 


(Prot ably by Mr. Anderson ) 

Defence of the Church-Government, Fait] he Worship, 
and Spirit of the Presbyterians, in Answer to Mr. Thomas 
Rhind’s Apology. Glasgow, printed by Hugh Brown, 
1714, 4to.; reprinted in 1820, 8vo. 

Letter from Mr. Anderson, Minister of Dumbarton, to 
Walter Stewart of Pardovan. Glasgow, 1718, 4to. 

Mr. Anderson’s Letters (six), on the Overtures con- 
cerning Kirk-Sessions and Presbyteries. Glasgow, 1720 
8vo. [Writing of this controversy, Mr. Anderson re- 
marks, ‘I must needs confess that it is the most melancholy 
subject I ever wrote upon. There was pleasure as well 
as duty in contending with our prelatic adversaries; but 
alas, — 

‘In civil war, to lose or gain’s the same, 

To gain’s no glory, and to lose a shame.’ ] 
Works relating to John Anderson. 
Answer to the Dialogue between the Curat and 
sore man concerning the English Service, or Com- 
mon Prayer Book of E ngland, examined; in a familiar 
Letter to the Author of the Answer. 1712, 4to., pp. 68. 

Robert Calder’s Return to the Answer, folio, 1712. 

Animadversions upon Mr. John Anderson, Minister of 
Dumbarton, his Charge of Heretical Doctrine, &c., on 
Mr. James Clerk, Minister of Glascow. Edinburgh, 1718. 

Two Sermons against Treacherous and Double-dealing, 
with an Answer to Mr. Anderson, Dumbarton, by Wil- 
liam Smart, Edinburgh. 1714. 

Earl of Cromarty’s Vindication of his Gowrie Con- 
spiracy from Mistakes of Mr. J. A. 1714, 4to. 

The Nail struck on the Head; or an Indictment drawn 
up against Mr. Anderson, Incumbent at Dumbarton, by 
R. Calder, folio. Edinburgh, 1712. 





ND QUERIES. 


Answer by Walter Stewart of Pardovan, to the Com- | 


plaint given against him by Mr. Anderson, now under 
Consideration of the General Assembly. 8vo., 1718. 

Verses Sacred to the Memory of the Rev. John Ander- 
son, Minister of Glasgow; ob. anno 1721.” 

If these facts regarding the career of a local 
celebrity, in which T cannot but feel interested, 
are of any use to those who have been making 
inquiries on the subject, my design in putting 
them together will be fully accomp lished. 

J. Irvine. 
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PERCY SOCIETY'S EDITION OF “s¥yR TRYAMOURE.” 
(2"¢ §. viii. 225.) 

Be pleased to accept an attempted explanation 
of all the eleven passages (except t the e first) for- 
warded by your er mdent E. 8. J. 

D4 

This line I for “the present pass by, not being 
able to suggest an explanation without proposing 
a new reading. 


ry evyr after thys,” &c. 


2. © The fyrste that rode x ght for thy, 
Was the kyng of Lumbardy.” 

“ Noght for thy” =not for they, i.e. not fur them, 
or, not on their side. Syr Tryamoure rode at the 
justyng “on his fadur’s syde (for the Kyng of 
Arragone,” lines 735—6.). The fyrste that rode 
“not for them,” or on the opposite side, was the 
kyng of Lumbardy. 

3. “ And yf hyt so betyde, 
That the ‘kny ght of owre syde 
May sle yowrys be wyth chawnce.” 

“May .... be “seems here to be a poetical 
division of the old word maybe, signifying perhaps. 
“ May sle yowrys be wyth chawnce "=" Maybe 
slay your's with chance.” That is, “If it so be- 
tide, That the knight of our side Perhaps chance 
toe slay yours,” let that settle it. 

4. “In every of londe of moste renowne.’ 

Two instances where of is thus used after every 
are cited by Richardson :— 
are cited by iuichbarason : 

“ Of everich of tho theoves.”— Piers Plouhman. 
(Of each of those thieves.) 
‘ Everich of hem doth other gret honour.” —Chaucer. 
” 


“ And sche answeryd them there on hye. 


in haste, as suggested by your cor- 


” 


“, ~ aan 
in hye: 


“ On hye,” 
respondent. So 
“ Tryamowre kyssed his modur in hye.”—1. 907. 

“ Jn hie, on hic, in haste.”— Halliwell. 

6. “Svr Asseryn, the kynges son of Naverne, 
Wolde nevyr man hys body warne.” 

«“ Warne, to deny, to refuse.” — Wright. 

Syr Asseryn would never deny any one, would 
never refuse any man a meeting. To warne, or 
refuse, his body corresponds to the military rm 
still in use, “the enemy refused his right,” “ re- 
fused his left,” &c 

7. “Then swere the fosters alle twelve, 
They wolde no wedd but hymselfe, 
Other we be hyt noght.” 

“ Be "=Die, tosuffer. (Wright.) Then sware 
the foresters (fosters) all twelve, they would ac- 
cept no pledge but himself; ‘ Other we suffer i 
not” (we oe rmit no other). 

8. “ The palmer for hym can grete.” 

as Grete, ” to ery, to weep, still used in Scotl: and. 

“Can,” here, as often, nearly equivalent to ‘gan 
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for began. Syr Tryamoure having charitably re- 
lieved a palmer, the palmer “for him began to 
weep :"— foreseeing the dangers whi h the knight 


AND QUERIES. 


would have to encounter in the road which he was 


pursuing. 
9, “And let us smalle go wyth thee.” 

Burlond and Tryamoure being both dismounted 
in combat, Tryamoure smites off Burlond’s legs, 
so that “ Burlonde on hys stompus stode ;” and 
Try: ymoure appears to imply in his speech that by 
this chivalrous operation he had reduced his anta- 

nist to an equality with himself. 

** A lytulle lower, syr,’ seyde hee, 
‘ And let us smalle go wyth thee, 
Now are we both at one assyze.’” 

What is smalle ? The dast line, be it observed, 
evidently intimates that the two parties were now 
on an equality. “Now are we both on a par” 
(assyse, position, situation); which may be ex- 
plained by supposing that Burlond, previous to 
the loss of his legs, was of extraordinary stature, 
as well as of unusual bulk, which his name seems 
to imply. Now as, in the preceding line, the 
word smalle, taken in its ordinary sense, hardly 
makes a clear meaning, I would venture to sug- 
gest that it is here a contracted fe rm of the A.-S. 
sammele, similar, consentient *A little lower, 
Sir, said he; let us go sammale pe thee;” ie 
let us be on an equality. Cf. in Romance, senile, 
similar, equal. So in Chaucer : — 

“ Witnesse on Mida; wol ye here the tale ? 
Ovide, amonges other thinges smale, 
Said, Mida had under his long heres 
Growing upon his hed two 

Ovid said not this “amongst (other) things 
small,” but amongst other things sammele, i. e. 
amongst other things of the same kind. 

10. “ And the knyght be there assent« 
Schulde wayne wyth the wynde.” 

Your correspondent asks, “ Does 
swing?” Probably so. “ Waine, to move; to 
shake or wag.” (Wright.) If the quene were 
found, she should be “ takyn and brente ;” and 
[if] the knight was found agreeing or consenting 
(“ assente "), he should swing on a gallows. 





asses eres. 


wayne = 


1. “To mete as they were sett in halle, 
Syr Marrok was there far withynney-wys.” 

Your correspondent suggests “ within y wis.” 
This is a ve ry possible re: ding z; for we find y-wys 
in lines 210 and 956. | 
withynney-wys as it stands? So the learned editor 
has left it; 
it. Sir Marrok was far within-wise (quasi A.-S. 
withinnan wise. Cf. the old Engl. vithynne 
forth, withynneforth). ; 


In like manner, in line 496., “ The hound ren- 


nyth evyr y-wys, Tylle he come there hys mayster | 


ys, He fonde not that he soght,” we mi ght perh: Aps 
read, “ The hound renne th eryry-wys,” that is, 


every-wise, or in every direction (A.-S. zlce wise, 
wghiwilce wise); just what a dog would do, in 
order to find “ that he soght.” Tuomas Boys. 





SALE OF A MAN AND HIS PROGENY. 


2°¢ S, vi. 90.; viii. 278.) 

There were anciently villeyns in gross who be- 
longed absolutely to their lord, and were saleable 
in like manner as his cattle or his horses. And 
there were villeyns regardant, or belonging to a 
manor or estate, and saleable with it. The former 
seem to have been simply slaves; the latter serfs, 
attached to the soil. 

Then there was also a tenure in villenage; by 
which it is said that more than one half of the 
land in England was once held. Tenants in vil- 


lenage were such as held land by the condition of 


performing some base service ; but were not them- 
selves the property of the lord, nor saleable with 
the land. The lord could sell only his sei gniory 
of the land, with their conditioned services. This 
would seem to have been a step from the more 
ancient state of pure villenage. 

Edward III. issued a commission for effecting 
the manumission of his villeyns on payment of cer- 
tain fines. This indicates a progressive improve- 
ment in their condition, and seems to have aroused 


a general movement: for in the Ist year of 


Richard II. a statute was made to repress the 
efforts of the villeyns to obtain their freedom, The 
extreme severity of this statute is stated to have 
been a main exciting cause of the insurrection 
under Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. 

In 1514 Henry VIII. manumitted some of his 
villeyns, with all their issue born or to be born. 


| The form of the manumission ran : — 


“ Whereas God created all men free; but afterwards 
the laws and customs of nations subjected some under the 
yoke of servitude; think it pious and meritorious 
with God to manumit,” &c. 

Hence we may perceive that a vast alteration 
must have taken place in the condition and con- 
sideration of the villeyn class. 

In 1574 Queen Elizabeth issued a Commission 


| of Inquiry into the lands, tenements, and other 


But might we not take 
| 


and so, we may infer, he understands | 


goods, of all her bondmen and bondwomen in cer- 
tain counties, such as were by blood in a slavish 
condition by being born in any of her manors; 
and to compound with them for their manumis- 
sion and freedom. Herein we have distinct evi- 
dence of the existence at that time of villeyns 
regardant, 

And in this way, no doubt, — viz., by composi- 
tion either for a specific sum of money at once, or 
for yearly fixed money-payments out of villenage 
land — have villenage in gross, villenage regard- 
ant, and villenage tenure, gradually been extir- 
pated. They died out gradually. So lately as 


1S. VIII. Oct. 29, So, 
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1601, in a crown grant, I find amongst the general 
words following the specific description of the 
manors granted, the terms “ nativos, nativas, ac 
yillanos, cum eorum sequela.” In 1684, a writer 
states that “ villeins in gross are now quite worn 
out, and in process of time became like other 
men.” Yet itis asserted that, to a very recent date, 
many of the labourers in collieries in Scotland 
continued to be glebe adscripti, and not at liberty 
to hire elsewhere without the owner's consent. 

M. (1.) 


The power of the master over his slave, the 
slave's property and progeny, was absolute and 
uncontrolled. The spirit of the old English law 
on this subject is thus expressed by Glanville, 
lib, v. c. 5.2 — 

“ Notandum est, quod non potest aliquis in Villenagio 
positus libertatem suam propriis denariis suis quvrere. 
Posset enim tun domino suo secundum jus et consue- 








m Regni ad Villenagium revocari, quia omnia ca- 
.cujuslibet Nativi ita intelliguntur esse in pot estate 
1ini sui, quod propriis denariis suis ve TSUS dominum 





suum a villenagio se redimere non poterit. 


The same principle of the absolute dominion of 
the master over the property of his slaves is illus- 
trated in this provision of the law of the Bavarians, 


Tit. XV. chap. vii. : — 





Si quis servus de peculie suo fuerit redemptus, et hoc 

minus ejus fort nescierit, de domini potestate non 

exeat, quia non pretium, sed res servi sui, dum ignorat, 
accepit.” 


The preceding passages are quoted from Pot- 
De Statu Servorum, p- 534. 
I take the following extract : — 


wiesser, 


From p. 533. 





, Servis nihil juris in rebus fuisse suis, sed om 
al dominum pertinuisse. Id quod porro ex eo conseqt ui 
tur, quod servi cum omni supe llectile et jumentis suis in 
alios ile narentur. Exempla prostant in Traditionibus 
Fuldensibus, ubi in Charta anni pccLXXIx. duo mancipia 
cum eorum supellectile traduntur, et in alia anni pccxcvI1. 
Ernustus donat Ecclesix Fuldensi hereditatem suum cum 
mancipiis, eorumque supellectile, jumentis et animalibus. 

alia charta anni pccexx. Reinfriht transfert manci- 
pia cum filiis, pecoribus, domibus, et cum omnibus uten- 
silibus.” 

I refrain from making farther extracts in reply 
to the Queries of A. A.; 
will find much that will 
lowing chapters of Potgiesser : 
minorum in servorum conjugia;” “ De potestate 
dominorum permutandi servos ;” “De potestate 
dominorum vendendi servos ;" “De jure domin- 
orum in bona servorum viventium ;” “ De jure 
dominorum in bona servorum demortuorum ;” 
lib. ii. chaps. ii. iii, iv. x. and xi. 


W. B. Mac Cane. 


interest him in the fol- 
“De potestate do- 





In reference to serfdom in “N.& Q.” of 1 Oct., 
the following occurs sixteen years ‘later. In a 
list of persons who gave lands to Meaux Abbey, 


| seal, and 


: 
but can assure him he | 
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Yorkshire, 
1396-7. : 


“ Walterus filius Petri de Spineto dedit 


Cotton MS., Vitell. C. vi., written 


nobis, cum 





corpore suo apud nos My 1am boratum terre in 
Hornsburtone, et Henr Sym ipsum te- 
nentem cum sequela sua 

One of the De Thornes was a leader against 


the Scots, emp. Edward I. SENEX. 


Replies to Minar Queries. 

Seal Inscription (2"* S. viii. 311.)—I agree with 
the editor that it can be referred to none other 
church than that of Menigoutte. The usual in- 
dication of the omission of a former s would bea 
circumflex—Menigoiite ; but the present mode of 
spelling it with a double ¢ indicates, I think, the 
same. Still the difficulty remains —- how can so 
insignificant a church be supposed to have had a 
treasurer and a Chapter and a corporate seal? It 
never was a place of any consequence. At pre- 
sent, indeed, though it is the chef-lieu of a canton, 
it has but 850 inhabitants; and the church is not 
even a église; it is a succursale, or, as we 
should call it, a chapel of ease to the church of 
Vasles. Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 

t We acknowledge the difficulty suggested by our cor- 
respondent, and can offer only tural solution. 
Menigouste, Menigoute, or Me is placed by 
Expilly in the domain (cha — e) of M int, from 
which” place it is distant aby 24 leagues. Now, ac- 
cording to Valesius ( Notit. Gall. ) there was formerly in 
Poitou a Vonaste y called “S. Maxentii Monasterium,” 
or “ Cellula Ms aXe ntii;” and the exact position of this 





mere 











monastery, though it seems to have been, like Meni- 
gouste itself, not very far from S. Maixant, is undeter- 
mined, “ Nomen proprium loci in quo Monasterium 
Maxentius exstruxit, Gregorius scire nos noluit: cujus 


hee verba sunt. ‘Erat in his diebus vir laudabilis 
sanctitatis Maxentius Abbas, reclusus in Monasterio suo 

. cujus Monasterii nomen /ectioni non indidimus, quia 
locus ille usque hodte Cellula S. Maxentii vocatur.’” 
There is of course no difficulty in supposing that this 
monastery of unknown site would have botha “ trea- 
surer,” a “ Chapter,” and a “ corporate seal.”’ Can it, 
then, have been in its day that identical capitular “ Ec- 
clesia de remy ead which we find recorded on the 
which Manigouste does not appear in more re- 
cent times to have possessed? This idea is merely thrown 
out for consideration. Let us, however, bear in mind that 
a monastery was frequently called a church (Ecclesia). 
Thus the monastery at Abingdon, “ Monasterium de 
Abingdon,” was also termed * Beck ia de Abbendona,” 
“ Ecclesia de Abbendonia,” &c. (Chron. Mon. de Ab, 
II. 95. 85.) In like manner a monastery at Menigouste 
might be called (as in the inscription) “ Ecclesia de 
Menigouste.”—But no question of this kind can be satis- 
factorily determined without local knowledge, and we 
shall be glad to receive farther information on the sub- 





; 7 
ject. | 


Abdias Ashton: Robert Hill (2° S. viii. 336.)— 
Abdias Asheton (no doubt the chaplain of the 
Earl of Essex) became a Fellow of St. John’s 
College in 1589. Lewis's authority (for the state- 
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ment made above, p. 302.) is Sam. Clarke's Lives 
of Divines (1677, fol., pp. 250, 251.) He left 100 


marks to the college fur the purchase of books | 


(see book-plate in volume marked O. 5. 23.). He 
was rector of Middleton, Lancashire. 

He is best known, however, as author of the 
Latin life of Dr. Wm. Whitaker, the Professor of 
Divinity, to whom Ranke has just paid a well- 
merited tribute of praise. ‘This was published 
separately, and is also included in Whitaker's 


Collected Works, where may also be seen (vol. i. 


p. 707.) verses in honour of Whitaker signed 
*,.A.” 

See, too, Biogr. Britan. (1st ed., p. 2157.), and 
Strype’s Whitgi/t (8vo. ed.) as cited in the Index 
to Strype. 
Asheton, I will send him a copy of the book-plate, 
and will also search for the entry of his admission 
at St. John's, which (if it can be found) will most 
likely give some particulars of his parentage, &c. 

If, as I suppose, M. P. is interested about Ashe- 
ton chiefly on the score of his attachment to the 
Ear! of Essex, it may not be out of place here to 
give the title of a work translated by R. Hill, 
who was admitted Fellow of St. John’s the year 
before Asheton : — 

* Bucanus (William, Professor of Divinitie in the Uni- 
versitie of Lausanna). Institutions of Christian Religion 
framed out of God’s Word, translated by Robert Hill of 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 1606, 4to. Dedicated to the 
hopeful young Lord Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex.” 


J. E. B. Mayor. | 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The Great St. Leger (2"* S. viii. 225.) —I am 
not aware that there exists any very authentic 
account of the origin of this celebrated race. Dr. 
Miller, who published a History of Doncaster 
about 1804, makes no mention of it whatever. 
Mr. Hunter, in his History of South Yorkshire, 
published in 1828, states under Doncaster that 
“in 1776 the famous St. Leger stakes were 
founded, the first race being won by the Marquis 
of Rockingham’s horse Sampson.” I think, how- 
ever, that the name of the first winner was Alla- 
baculia, by Sampson. In the absence of better 
authority I believe I am correct in stating that 
the name was given to the stakes out of compli- 
ment to Lieut.-General Anthony St. Léger, who 
at that time resided at Park Hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of Doncaster. He is said to have ori- 
ginated the race in the year 1776, but I have been 
informed that it was not until two years after 
(1778) that it was formally styled “the St. 
Leger,” and that the name was then given to it by 
the Marquis of Rockingham at a dinner at the Red 
Lion Inn, Doneaster. General St. Leger above 
mentioned married in 1761, Margaret, daughter 
and coheiress of Wm. Wombwell, Esq., of Womb- 
well. She died without issue Dec. 20,1776. The 
General died in 1786, and was succeeded in his 
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If M. P. is curious to know more of 
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estate at Park Hill by his nephew, Major-Gene- 
ral John St. Leger, commonly called “ Hand- 
some Jack St. Leger,” the friend and companion 
of George 1V. when Prince of Wales. ‘To the 
latter General the foundation of the St. Leger 
race has been frequently attributed, but, as it ap- 
pears, erroneously. Of him there was, and I dare 
say still is, at Park Hill, a portrait by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, together with one of his royal friend 
by Hoare. General John St. Leger died in India, 
unmarried, I believe, in 1799. C. J. 


Two Kings of Brentford (2 S. viii. 228.) — 
I have never met with the legend to which your 
correspondent refers, and have waited some weeks 
for a reply to his Query. It has occurred to me 
that the proverb that “there cannot be two kings 
of Brentford” may refer to Edmund Ironside and 
| Cnute. Upon.the death of Ethelred, in 1016, all 
the witan who were in London and the townsmen 
proclaimed Edmund as their king, whilst his rival, 
the Danish King Cnute, received the support of the 
country. Several bloody battles were fought: one 
of them, in which great slaughter took place, 
being at Brentford. Subsequently a peace was 
concluded in which a partition of the kingdom 
was agreed upon, and the two kings met and mu- 
tually swore to observe it. Soon afterwards, 
however, King Edmund was brutally murdered at 
Brentford through the treachery of his brother- 
in-law, Edric, who was the first to bring the news 
to Cnute, and salute him as sole king. Cnute does 
not appear to have been privy to this tragedy, and 
though at the time he deemed it politic to conceal 
his feelings, finally visited the criminal with the 
punisbment he deserved; for in the following 
year he caused Edric to be executed, and his head 
placed on the highest tower in London. Our 
early annalists do not very closely agree in their 
accounts of this troublous period; but this hint 
may lead others better qualified than I am to in- 
vestigate the subject. Joun Macreay. 

Hammersmith. 


Book- Markers (2°* §. viii. 301.) —If Prores- 
sor De Morgan will pay a visit to Messrs. 
Marion, Regent Street, he will there find book- 
markers to his taste, at least in one respect, viz. 
so far as material is concerned; but I think he 
will object to the mode in which they are manu- 
factured, as for prettiness’ sake they are both 
coloured and embossed. Still there is no reason 
why plain white paper markers of the same kind 
and pattern should not be stamped out for those 
whose reading is not purely a matter of amuse- 
ment, and who would therefore prefer the useful 
to the ornamental. I have no doubt Messrs. Ma- 
rion would take a hint, if they have not already 
| provided the desideratum. Those I refer to, and 
which I have used, point well, and are not given to 
dropping out. R. W. Hackwoop. 
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“0 whar got ye that bonnie blue bonnet” (2S. 
yili. 148. 258.) — 

By the courtesy of the editor of another Scottish 
Journal, The Dundee Courier, we are enabled to lay be- 
fore our readers the following farther illustration of this 
ballad. The writer, in his communication to The Dundee 
Courier of the 12th October, observes, “from the song I 
send it will be seen that the words quoted by D. M. I. 
do not likely belong to the ‘ Lost Flower,’ but to the 
song of ‘ Bonnie Dundee.’ ”’} 





“ The song which I give below was published 
in the second vclume of Urbani's Select Collection 
of Original Scottish Airs, for the Voice,’ §c., 
which was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1794. 
The song is set to the air of “ Bonnie Dundee.” 
There is no author’s name given. The few words 
of difference may arise from D. M. I.’s memory 
proving treacherous during the lapse of sixty 
years : — 

“ BONIE DUNDEE. 
“O whaur did ye get that hauver meal bannock, 
O silly blind body, O dinna ve see? 
I gat it frae a young brisk sodger laddie, 
Between Saint Johnston, and bonie Dundee. 
O gin I saw the laddie that gae me’t, 
Aft has he doudl’d me upon his knee ; 
May heaven protect my bonnie Scots ladidie, 
And send him safe hame to my babie and me. 
* My blissin’s upon thy sweet wee lippie! 
My blissin’s upon thy bonnie e’e bree ; 
Thy smiles are sae like my bhythe sodger laddie, 
rhou’s ay the dearer, and dearer to me! 
But I'll big a bower on yon bonnie banks, 
Whare ‘lay rins wimplin’ by sae clear; 
And I'll cleed thee in the tartan sae fine, 
And mak’ thee a man, like thy daddie dear. 
“J. M.” 
* Mains, October 10, 1859.” 


Jacobite Manuscripts (2"¢ S. viii. 307.) — The 
Jacobite MSS. described by Mr. J. P. Puitxiirs 
are of no value, as the first three were printed in 
various brochures setting forth Prince Charles's 
proclamations and edicts in the years 1745 and 
1746, and the two last, namely, letters from the 
Prince to his father, dated at Perth and at Pinkie, 
are fabrications. It was common for the Jacobites 
to circulate these and similar documents in manu- 
script, and hence, no doubt, the existence of the 
packet “ carefully preserved among the muni- 
ments at Picton Castle.” RK. Cuambers. 

Edinburgh. 


Ephrain Pratt (2™ S. viii. 11. 137.) — There 
are some errors in the account of this person 
which your correspondent copied for you from 
Allen's Biographical Dictionary. No John Pratt 
resided at Plymouth, N. E. in 1620; but a Phi 
nehas Pratt, probably the ancestor of Ephraim, 
was there a few years later. 

Though Ephraim Pratt lived to a great age, it 
was not a remarkable one. ‘This is made clear in 
the Genealogy of the Rice Family, by Andrew H 
Ward, an octavo volume published at Boston, U. 
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S. in 1858. Mr. Ward devotes a long note to the 
subject on pp. 14-16. From public records he 
finds that Ephraim Pratt was born at Sudbury, 
Mass., Nov. 30, 1704. The error in regard to 
his age was pointed out by Rev. Dr. Sumner of 
Shrewsbury, Mass., in June, 1804. The J/assa- 
chusetts Spy, & newspaper published at Worces- 
ter, Mass., in its issue June 6, 1804, notes the 
death of Mr. Pratt of Shutesbury, “on the 22d 
ult., aged 116 yrs. 5 mos. and 22 days.” Rev. Dr. 
Sumner sent a communication to the Spy, which 
appeared the next week, in which he gave the 
date of Pratt’s marriage to Martha Wheelock, 
July 9, 1724, and the births of their six sons and 
two daughters from the records. Assuming that 
he was 21 years old, as represented, when married, 
the doctor concluded that Pratt was about 101 
years old when he died. This was two years too 
much, as his real age was 99 years 5 months 22 
days. 

Michael or Micah Pratt, son of Ephraim, was 
born April 5, 1731. This materially reduces his 
age at his death in 1826. 

The story of Pratt’s great age was first pub- 
lished in the Gazette, a newspaper printed at 
Windsor, Vt., from which it was copied into the 
Massachusetts Spy for Aug. 5, 1801. President 
Dwight, probably induced by this story to do so, 
visited Pratt at Shutesbury, Nov. 13, 1803; and 
he gives an account of the interview in his 7ravels, 
vol. ii. p. 358. Pratt must have connived at the 
error, if it did not originate with him. Mrtacom. 

Roxbury, U. 8. 


Dr. Johnson's Chair (2° S. viii. 68.) — The 
favourite easy chair of my illustrious kinsman, 
Samuel Johnson, referred to by Mr. PATERNOSTER 
in “N. & Q.” July 23rd, is now (together with 
the crimson velvet cushion on which Mary Queen 
of Scots kneeled at her execution), in my posses- 
sion. I have purchased them of Mr. Pater- 
nosteR. [lis fears lest the chair should “ pass 
into unworthy hands ” were not altogether ground- 
less. It has fallen into mine. 1 “ would they 
were worthier.” 

J. H. Snortuovse, M.D., LL.D. 

Carshalton, Surrey. 

Somersetshire Poets (2 S. viii. 204. 258. 319.) 
— Southey was born at No. 11. Wine Street, and 
afterwards resided in Terrel Street, both in the 
city of Bristol, and on the Gloucestershire side of 
the river Avon. He subsequently removed to 
Westbury-on-Trym in that county. 

Chatterton’s family for many years rented a 
small house on Redcliffe Hill, behind that now 
occupied by Mr. Isaac Selfe, chemist and druggist, 
and there, in all probability, the poet was born ; 
his father, who died before his birth, having been 
Master of Pile Street School, close to the east end 
of Redcliffe church. That he was born in the 
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ment made above, p. 302.) is Sam. Clarke's Lives 
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of Divines (1677, fol., pp. 250, 251.) He left 100 | 


marks to the college for the purchase of books 
(see book-plate in volume marked O. 5. 23.). He 
was rector of Middleton, Lancashire. 


He is best known, however, as author of the | 
Latin life of Dr. Wm. Whitaker, the Professor of 
Divinity, to whom Ranke has just paid a well- | 


merited tribute of praise. ‘This was published 
separately, and is also included in Whitaker's 


} 


Collected Works, where may also be seen (vol. i. | 


p. 707.) verses in honour of Whitaker signed 
at 

See, too, Biogr. Britan, (1st ed., p. 2157.), and 
Strype’s Whitgi/t (Svo. ed.) as cited in the Index 
to Strype. 
Asheton, I will send him a copy of the book-plate, 
and will also search for the entry of his admission 
at St. John's, which (if it ean be found) will most 
likely give some particulars of his parentage, &c. 

If, as I suppose, M. P. is interested about Ashe- 
ton chiefly on the score of his attachment to the 
Earl of Essex, it may not be out of place here to 
give the title of a work translated by R. Hill, 
who was admitted Fellow of St. John’s the year 
before Asheton : — 

“ Bucanus (William, Professor of Divinitie in the Uni- 
versitie of Lausanna). Institutions of Christian Religion 
framed out of God’s Word, translated by Robert Hill of 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 1606, 4to. Dedicated to the 
hopeful young Lord Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex.” 


It M. P. is curious to know more of 


estate at Park Hill by his nephew, Major-Gene- 
ral John St. Leger, commonly called “ Hand- 
some Jack St. Leger,” the friend and companion 
of George 1V. when Prince of Wales. ‘To the 
latter General the foundation of the St. Leger 
race has been frequently attributed, but, as it ap- 
pears, erroneously. Of him there was, and I dare 
say still is, at Park Hill, a portrait by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, together with one of his royal friend 
by Hoare. General John St. Leger died in india, 


‘ 


unmarried, I believe, in 1799. C.J. 


Two Kings of Brentford (2" S. viii. 228.) — 
I have never met with the legend to which your 
correspondent refers, and have waited some weeks 
for a reply to his Query. It has occurred to me 
that the proverb that “there cannot be two kings 
of Brentford” may refer to Edmund Ironside and 
Cnute. Upon.the death of Ethelred, in 1016, all 
the witan who were in London and the townsmen 
proclaimed Edmund as their king, whilst bis rival, 
the Danish King Cnute, received the support of the 
country. Several bloody battles were fought: one 
of them, in which great slaughter took place, 
being at Brentford. Subsequently a peace was 


| concluded in which a partition of the kingdom 


J. E. B. Mayor. | 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The Great St. Leger (2"* §. viii. 225.) —I am 
not aware that there exists any very authentic 
account of the origin of this celebrated race. Dr. 
Miller, who published a History of Doncaster 
about 1804, makes no mention of it whatever. 
Mr. Hunter, in his History of South Yorkshire, 
published in 1828, states under Doncaster that 
“in 1776 the famous St. Leger stakes were 
founded, the first race being won by the Marquis 
of Rockingham’s horse Sampson.” I think, how- 
éver, that the name of the first winner was Alla- 
baculia, by Sampson. In the absence of better 
authority I believe I am correct in stating that 
the name was given to the stakes out of compli- 
ment to Lieut.-General Anthony St. Leger, who 
at that time resided at Park Hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of Doncaster. He is said to have ori- 
ginated the race in the year 1776, but I have been 
informed that it was not until two years after 
(1778) that it was formally styled “the St. 
Leger,” and that the name was then given to it by 
the Marquis of Rockingham at a dinner at the Red 
Lion Inn, Doneaster. General St. Leger above 
mentioned married in 1761, Margaret, daughter 
and coheiress of Wm. Wombwell, Esq., of Womb- 
well. She died without issue Dec. 20,1776. The 
General died in 1786, and was succeeded in his 


was agreed upon, and the two kings met and mu- 
tually swore to observe it. Soon afterwards, 
however, King Edmund was brutally murdered at 
Brentford through the treachery of his brother- 
in-law, Edric, who was the first to bring the news 
to Cnute, and salute him as sole hing. Cnute does 
not appear to have been privy to this tragedy, and 
though at the time he deemed it politic to conceal 
his feelings, finally visited the criminal with the 
punishment he deserved; for in the following 
year he caused Edric to be executed, and his head 
placed on the highest tower in London. Our 
early annalists do not very closely agree in their 
accounts of this troublous period ; but this hint 
may lead others better qualified than I am to in- 
vestigate the subject. Joun Mactean. 
Hammersmith. 


Book- Markers (2° §. viii. 301.) —If Prores- 
sor De Morean will pay a visit to Messrs. 
Marion, Regent Street, he will there find book- 
markers to his taste, at least in one respect, viz. 
so far as material is concerned; but I think he 
will object to the mode in which they are manu- 
factured, as for prettiness’ sake they are both 
coloured and embossed. Still there is no reason 
why plain white paper markers of the same kind 
and pattern should not be stamped out for those 
whose reading is not purely a matter of amuse- 
ment, and who would therefore prefer the useful 
to the ornamental. I have no doubt Messrs. Ma- 
rion would take a hint, if they have not already 
provided the desideratum. Those I refer to, and 
which I have used, point well, and are not given to 
dropping out. R. W. Hacxwoop. 
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“0 whar got ye that bonnie blue bonnet” (2 S. 
viii. 148. 258.) — 

[By the courtesy of the editor of another Scottish 
Journal, The Dundee Courier, we are enabled to lay be- 
fore our readers the following farther illustration of this 
ballad. The writer, in his communication to The Dundee 
Courier of the 12th October, observes, “from the song I 
send it will be seen that the words quoted by D. M. I. 
do not likely belong to the ‘Lost Flower,’ but to the 
song of ‘ Bonnie Dundee.’ ”} 

“The song which I give below was published 
in the second vclume of Urbani’s Select Collection 
of Original Scottish Airs, for the Voice,” §c., 
which was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1794. 
The song is set to the air of “ Bonnie Dundee.” 
There is no author’s name given. The few words 
of difference may arise from D. M. I.’s memory 
proving treacherous during the lapse of sixty 
years :-—— 

“ BONIE DUNDEE, 
“0 whaur did ye get that hauver meal bannock, 
O silly blind body, O dinna ye see? 
I gat it frae a young brisk sodger laddie, 
Between Saint Johnston, and bonie Dundee. 
O gin I saw the laddie that gae me’t, 
Aft has he doudl’d me upon his knee ; 
May heaven protect my bonnie Scots laddie, 
And send him safe hame to my babie and me. 
* My blissin’s upon thy sweet wee lippie! 
My blissin’s upon thy bonnie e’e bree ; 
Thy smiles are sae like my blythe sodger laddie, 
Thou’s ay the dearer, and dearer to me! 
3ut I'll big a bower on yon bonnie banks, 
Whare Tay rins wimplin’ by sae clear; 
And I'll cleed thee in the tartan sae fine, 
And mak’ thee a man, like thy daddie dear. 
“J. Mi” 
“ Mains, October 10, 1859.” 


Jacobite Manuscripts (2"¢ S. viii. 307.) — The 
Jacobite MSS. described by Mr. J. P. Puttiirs 
are of no value, as the first three were printed in 
various brochures setting forth Prince Charles's 
proclamations and edicts in the years 1745 and 
1746, and the two last, namely, letters from the 
Prince to his father, dated at Perth and at Pinkie, 
are fabrications. It was common for the Jacobites 


to circulate these and similar documents in manu- | 


script, and hence, no doubt, the existence of the 

packet “ carefully preserved among the muni- 

ments at Picton Castle.” R. CuamMbers. 
Edinburgh. 


Ephraim Pratt (2 §. viii. 11. 137.) — There 
are some errors in the account of this person 
which your correspondent copied for you from 
Allen's Biographical Dictionary. No John Pratt 
resided at Plymouth, N. E. in 1620; but a Phi 
nehas Pratt, probably the ancestor of Ephraim, 
was there a few years later. 

Though Ephraim Pratt lived to a great age, it 
was not a remarkable one. ‘This is made clear in 
the Genealogy of the Rice Family, by Andrew H. 
Ward, an octavo volume published at Boston, U. 
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S. in 1858. Mr. Ward devotes a long note to the 
subject on pp. 14-16. From public records he 
finds that Ephraim Pratt was born at Sudbury, 
Mass., Nov. 30, 1704. The error in regard to 
his age was pointed out by Rev. Dr. Sumner of 
Shrewsbury, Mass., in June, 1804. The Massa- 
chusetts Spy, a newspaper published at Worces- 
ter, Mass., in its issue June 6, 1£04, notes the 
death of Mr. Pratt of Shutesbury, “on the 22d 
ult., aged 116 yrs. 5 mos. and 22 days.” Rev. Dr. 
Sumner sent a communication to the Spy, which 
appeared the next week, in which he gave the 
date of Pratt’s marriage to Martha Wheelock, 
July 9, 1724, and the births of their six sons and 
two daughters from the records. Assuming that 
he was 21 years old, as represented, when married, 
the doctor concluded that Pratt was about 101 
years old when he died. This was two years too 
much, as his real age was 99 years 5 months 22 
days. 

Michael or Micah Pratt, son of Ephraim, was 
born April 5, 1731. This materially reduces his 
age at his death in 1826. 

The story of Pratt’s great age was first pub- 
lished in the Gazette, a newspaper printed at 
Windsor, Vt., from which it was copied into the 
Massachusetis Spy for Aug. 5, 1801. President 
Dwight, probably induced by this story to do so, 
visited Pratt at Shutesbury, Nov. 13, 1803; and 
he gives an account of the interview in his 7ravels, 
vol. ii. p. 358. Pratt must have connived at the 
error, if it did not originate with him. Mrtacom. 

Roxbury, U. 8. 


Dr. Johnson's Chair (2°* S. viii. 68.) — The 
favourite easy chair of my illustrious kinsman, 
Samuel Johnson, referred to by Mr. PATERNosTER 
in “N. & Q.” July 23rd, is now (together with 
the crimson velvet cushion on which Mary Queen 
of Scots kneeled at her execution), in my posses- 
sion. I have purchased them of Mr. Pater- 
NosTER. [lis fears lest the chair should “ pass 
into unworthy hands ” were not altogether ground- 
less. It has fallen into mine. I “ would they 
were worthier.” 

J. H. Snortuovse, M.D., LL.D. 


Carshalton, Surrey. 


Somersetshire Poets (2 S. viii. 204. 258. 319.) 
— Southey was born at No. 11. Wine Street, and 
afterwards resided in Terrel Street, both in the 
city of Bristol, and on the Gloucestershire side of 
the river Avon. He subsequently removed to 
Westbury-on-Trym in that county. 

Chatterton’s family for many years rented a 
small house on Redcliffe Hill, behind that now 
occupied by Mr. Isaac Selfe, chemist and druggist, 
and there, in all probability, the poet was born ; 
his father, who died before his birth, having been 
Master of Pile Street School, close to the east end 
of Redcliffe church. That he was born in the 
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part of St. Mary Redcliffe, the whole of which is 
on the Somersetshire side of the river Avon, there 
can be -no doubt. “That Chatterton was very 
unpopular with the corporation of Bristol” as 
such (2™ §, viii. 234.) is simply absurd; they had 
no reason as a body to care anything about him. 
* Railroad improvements have (not) demolished 
the little school in which he first received the 
early rudiments of education.” It is still standing, 
and is, I believe, a school now. 
Bristol City Library. 


The River Liffey (2 S. viii. 311.) — Your 
correspondent I'rances Seymour asks for the 
meaning of the name “ Anna Liffey,” sometimes 
given to the river which runs through Dublin. 
[It is an Anglicised representation of three Irish 
words, Amhan na Lifé; the first word Amhan, 
pronounced auwon, signifies a river. It is cognate 
with the Latin amn-is, and the Sanscrit aud, and 
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GeorGeE Pryce. | 


is the name still borne by your English river the | 


Avon. The second word na is the genitive case of 
the definite article, and signifies of the. The third 
word is the proper name of the great plain through 
which the river flows. Thus Amhan na Lifé signi- 
fies the river of the Lifé, that is the river of the 
plain called the Lifé or Liffey. By “the Liffey,” 
no ancient authority ever meant the river, but 
only the extensive plain anciently so called, in 
which Dublin stands. Hence, when they spoke of 
the river, they called it Amhan-na-Lifé (Angli- 
cised into Anna Liffey), the river of this cele- 
brated plain. Hisernicvs. 


Mrs. B. Hoole (2™ §S. viii. 311.) —Z. A. is 
informed that The Little Dramas for Young Peo- 
ple, on Subjects taken from English History, by the 
above named lady, was published by Longmans, 
1810, pp. 128. The dramas are — 

The Death of Henry II. 

The Flight of Queen Margaret. 

The Death of Lady June Grey. 

The Fortitude of L uly Rachel Russel. 
With notes on each drama. 


Heraldic Query (2™ S. viii. 292.) —In answer 


GILBERT. 


to C. W. B., I think there is no doubt but the | 


husband of a lady, whose father has died and left 
no male descendants, has a right to bear her arms 
on an escutcheon of pretence, and that her chil- 
dren have a right to quarter her arms. Sir J. 
Bernard Burke, Ulster kine of Arms, in his most 
interesting book, Vicissitudes of Families, has this 
remark in a note to his Essay on Heraldry, “ The 
term ‘heiress,’ in heraldry, does not apply to the 
succession to property.” J. A. Pn. 


Vertue's “ Draughts" (2™ §S, viii. 26. 93. 156.) 
—In Thomas Thorpe’s Bibliotheca Manuscripta 
for 1844, pp. 138-40., is a long description of a 
collection of 31 volumes of MSS, which he then 
had for sale, that were entirely in the autograph 
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of George Vertue-the engraver, containing 
complete “ History of the Fine Arts, and of the 
Royal Antiquarian Societies;” also an account 
of Vertue’s various journeys over England in 
search of materials for his great national work, 
Articles of curiosity, routed out by him, Thorpe 
states, are fully described, with dimensions, &¢., 
and frequently illustrated with pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, “very spirited,” of ancient pictures, coins, 
medals, statues, carvings, and other objects of in- 
terest. 

Can these drawings be the “draughts” that 
Suen is anxious to discover? If so, this scrap 
of information may assist him in his inquiries. 

Wa. Gerorce. 

Bristol. 


Miizena’s Dog (2"* S. viii. 291.) — Fitzuor- 
Kins will, perhaps, be vexed to hear that the 
hund in question belongs to 

“ Macenas — atavis edite regibus.” 
The apostrophe ought to be after the s to mark the 
genitive, and the substitution of = for ¢ is a very 
questionable, though not un-Heineish, way of 
spelling Latin and other foreign names; but we 
must not “cut” an old friend for a misprint or a 
“germanising tendency” either. “A man's a 
man for a’ that,” and Southey had much pleasure 
in recognising Montesquieu even under the terri- 
ble alias of Mules Quince. A Macyar Exue. 
Edinburgh. 


Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports: Coroner 
(2™ §S, viii. 310.) —The Lord Warden, I believe, 
still appoints a coroner for the Cinque Ports. What 
are his duties, or how far they extend, I do not 
know. But it was one of the functions of the 
mayor of Dover to exercise the duties of coro- 
ner within that port, until the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act of William IV., which relieved him 
of that duty, and gave to the town council the 
power of appointing a coroner. In the case pro- 
posed, of a man drowned off the pier, the inquest 
is taken by the present respectable coroner of 
“ Dover and its Limbs” so elected. D. S. 


Marrying under the Gallows (1* S. vii. 84.5 xii. 
257. 348.) — 

“Nine young women dressed in white, each with a 
white wand in her hand, presented a petition to his Ma- 
jesty (George I.) on behalf of a young man condemned 
at Kingston Assizes for burglary, one of them offering to 
marry him under the gallows in case of a reprieve.”— 
Parker’s London News, April 7, 1725. 

W. J. Pugs. 


Books Burnt (1" S. passim.) —Your correspon- 
dents have not, I think, noticed any instance ol 
the Holy Bible having been treated with this in- 
dignity. Without going back to the period when 
such a sacrilegious act was committed frequently 
by the highest authorities in England, I need 
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only refer to two late instances in Ireland. In 
1854 a person was convicted at the Assizes at 
Londonderry of the crime, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment; and in November, 1855, a 
similar offence was committed in Kingstown, co. 
Dublin, and caused very great excitement. 
|» 
Serranus’s “ Platonis Opera 7 S. viii. 310. 
11.) — Brunet’s French measure of 
Plato of 14 inches 10 lines equals 15} inches Eng- 
lish measure. The rare fine paper of this book is 
not taller than the common paper copies, but 
rather wider. H. F. 





Serranus’s 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


New E-vegesis of Sh tkspec we: Inte rpretation of his Prin- 


cipal Characters and Plays on the Principle of Races, 
(A. & C, Black.) 
The object of this extraordinary volume, certainly one 


of the most original which the writings of Shakspeare 
have ever called forth, is to illustrate the wsthetic unity 
which Shakspeare had in his own genius; and which, 
to use the author’s own words, “he stamped on his 
writings by a necessity no less organic.” Ethnolog 
is brought to the aid of criticism; and while Iago is 
considered as the type of the Romano-Italic race, 
Hamlet, “the masterpiece of Shakspeare as a portrait, 
not as a play,” is claimed as an ideal of the 
and “the likeness is attested by the native admira- 
tion.” But, “as in the animal system the third or 
nervous tissue is the mediator, the combiner and the re- 
or of the extreme tissues, so in the social life of 
_ the race which executes the like function, of suc- 
cessively controlling and progressively organising the 
despotic and dis spersive instincts of the Italic and Teu- 
tonic races, is, as indicated by its history and local posi- 
tion, the Celtic,” — and of this race, of which Shakspeare 
isone, Macbeth is in his writings the great type. Such 

is this new contribution to Shakspearian literature: and 
if the writer laug hs at those minores gentium who have 
sought to illustrate the works of the great dramatist from 
“old spellings, old readings, old editions, contemporary 
pamphlets, anecdotes, allusions, personal transactions, 
books, localities, dates and days,” and prefers him- 
criticise Shakspeare “on the principle of Races,” 
he will doubtless be prepared to hear that such matter- 





Gothic race, 








of-fact commentators, while recognising his genius and 
originality, pronounce his new E-vegesis of Shakspeare 
to be 
a work where nothing’s just or fit 
One gl: ring Chaos and wild heap of wit.” 
Dura Den: a Monograph of the Yellow Sandstone, ud 
s remarkable Fossil Remains. By John Anderson, D D, 


&c. (Constable & Co.) 
This beautiful monograph owes its origin to the dis- 
very in November last of more than a thousand fossi 
ish, within the space of little more than three square 
yards, in the yellow sandstone of Dura Den, near Cupar, 
Fif eshire. Many of these were of large dimensions, hav- 





ing their several organs of head, teeth, scales, and fins, 
most beautifully preserved 


of the geologist in a series of carefully tinted 

while an introductory chapter on the cha- 
. I 

t prepare a tyro in 





rocks of the district would 
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They are here presented to | Constitutional Press, a staunch advocate of Cons« 


| 
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the science to appreciate the discoveries which are next 
narrated, Altogether, the book forms as complete and 


useful a manual for the visitor to 
possibly be put into his hands, 


the district, as could 


Women Artists of all Ages and CG Mrs. E, 
F. Emmet. (Bentley.) 
Founded in some degre¢ _— a little work published 
y Professor Guhl of Berlin, b ut enlarged by many per- 
pled etails in the history of the female vot aries of the 
brush and chisel, Mrs. Emmet’s volume will please two 
classes of readers, Those who desire to know how women 
iave acquitted themselves in a branch of study which re- 
juires steady perseverance to be added to i 
o! ler to en sure success, will find in 
} hical etches 


untries, By 


enius in 
Mrs. Emmet’s bio- 


while 





many instructivs 

its perusal ‘will animate and delight the second class of 
ders; and, to use Mrs. Emmet’s own words, inspire 

vith courage and resolution those who are anxious to 
reome difficulties in the achievement of hor arable 

independence. Many of the sketches are of 
nsiderable inter 


examples ; 





biographical 


Quarterly Review, which has just been issued, is 





er a good one, although it does not contain any 
( 2 gossipy articles which are so chara ic of 
y Gus rterly. Architecture in all Countries is a justly 


laudatory review of Mr. Ferguson's ///ustrated Handbook 
of Architecture. This is followed by a apital paper on 
New Zealand, its Progress and Resources; and thi 
by an admirable one on Th 
the Bible In a just and ] 
the King 
‘ A generous critic fans the Poet's fire, 
Teaching the world with reason to admire.” 


Orchard Houses and Farm Weeds form the subjects of 
two papers which will be read with profit by those to 
whom they are addressed. A slas hing ticle on Baden 
Powell’s Orde f Nature of wi ww on Strikes 
nd their Effects (which should be rep srinted cheaply, and 
widely « ulate », and a well-considered paper on The 
Three Bills of Purliamentary Reform, constitute the 
sraver portion of the Number. 


gram 


Geograph and Bicy raphy or 
Wing criticism of the Jdylls of 








Books Recetvep. — 

Nursery Poetry. By Mrs. Motherly. Bell & Daldy.) 

Mrs. Moth erly has succeeded, in what is by no means 
an easy task, that of writing for little children; so that 
her tiny quarto, with its graceful illustrations, will doubt- 
less soon find favour in “ nursery circ! ” 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. B, 
G. Wood. Part VII. (Routledge & Co. 

The present, devoted as it is to th 
friends and companions 6f man — dogs of all kinds and 





story of those 








races — is one of the most interesting Parts of Mr. Wood's 
amusing work. 
Mr. Booth, of Regent Street, has just published a 
rious illustration of London Topography —a view of 
London Bridge in the time of Elizabeth, by John Norden, 
hitherto so little known that it may almost be considered 


as an unpublished plate. 

Chose who admire The Fairy Queen, and are interested 
in the history of the great Elizabethan poet by whom it 
was written, would do well to read Mr. Keightley’s 
admirable article On the Life of Edmund Spenser, in the 
October Number of Magazine. Speaking of 
Magazines, we may call a new one, The 
rvative 
authoress of The Heir of Redelyffe is 
Hopes and Fears; or, 


Fraser’s 
attention to 


views, to which the 
contributing an interesting story, 
Scenes frow Life of a Spinster. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASER. 


Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Ronson Cavsor. 2 Vols. Talboy's Edition 

Sratcnxnann'’s Queens or Exctaxn. 12 Vols. avo. 185! and 1852. 
Ilivorxs’ Cetrre Davis. 

ANACALYPs! 








Miscettany. A set, or Vols. LX XIV. to 
ns Convosrtigs oF Meoiwcat Exrentencr. 2 copies. «= 
Iametices’ Mysrenies or rue Eovrrians, translated by Taylor. 2 
copies 
Cooxe'’s Virws 1x Pomren. 2 Vols. Folio. 
Jacow Benmen’s Wonks. 4 Vols. ito. Or Vols. LIT. and IV. 
Brior’s Anecpores or Lrrenatens. 6 Vols. 
Wer's Recnreations. 2 rls, 
Twiss’ Invex ro Suansreane. 2 Vols. 


Wanted by C. J. Skeet, 10. King William Strect, Charing Cross, W.C. 





Tur Pepiersr or Scorr oF Sree mm, Cocxty or Nerrucmerrtann, 
AND LATE or Toorarmn, 81 une, compiled by William Scott, 
M.D. Edinburg an printed by ‘Wy alker & Greig. 1827 

Wanted by William Dickson, J Hawick, N. B 

_ Part I 

Prior's Oxronvsainer 
———- «SMS TAPPORDSHIRE 

Cuatuens’ Barpoewaren Trratisx. Vol. T 

Gate's Cocet or rut Ganviess Vol. I. Parts I. and IT. 

Deepate’s Wanwicksaine Thomas, 2 V 


Racine Cacanoan, 1990 to 100 *,and from 18 13 to 1849. 


Wanted by J. li’. Cadhy, New Street, Birmingham. 
Nova Leorxva Axcrre. Printed by Wynl en de Wordle. 1516. Fol 
Commonly called * Capgrave's Lives of the Saints. 
Wanted by I". Bila Wl Fs Eadint 








ne s Corcedpowvens. 








Tn cons fth ting Papers u hed werit- 

1 for insert ym ths s fur space mad er a t ’ 
f nis, we have enlarged our present t t 

Joun Mac LEAN 1 t i Thomas ¢ Crudities Hasti 
Gobled up, found in most biogra dictiona ‘ 

R.C. Raxsomr. The Clere y List nna fin au. ¢ plete sets 
can only be picked up at s rat th l-hand booksellers. 

nary Te > We are i l thet Mr. 8 ral of P 
leography is in preparati 

Earx. Romford was formerly noted for makiag leatl 

ence the origi f the s uw“ 7 le to Rom A 

J. M. Evemw The authent ’ fth | i Rich laf eaters 
De Situ Brits annie, has been dis lin“ N. & Q.” Is st S. i. 93. 123. 206.; 


¥. 491.; vi. 

“ Nores axp _ is published at noon on Friday, and ia alse 
iesued in Mowrucy Paats. The suiecription for Stampeo Corres for 
Sta Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
wearly Inpex) is \\s. id.. which maw be paid by Post Orfice Order in 
favour of Mesens. Bett ano Datoy.}%6. Freer Srarer, E.C.; to whom 
all Communications von tae Evrron should be addressed. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Inter-Commaunication 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AN YTIQUARIES, 
GENEALOGISTS, ETC. 


Price 4d. unstamped ; or 5d. stamped. 


Coxtents or No. 199.—Ocropen 22np. 


NOTES: — Forgeries on Bunyan, by George Offor — John Bunyan and 
“the Pilgrim's Progress,” &c De Guileville’s “ Pilgrimage of the 
Soul" — Probation Lists of Merchant ‘Taylors’ School — No. 3., by 
Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A.— Prince of Wales in Oxford, by 


Kev. F. Trench — Sir William Ussher — Sir Amyas Paulett and Sir 
Drue Drury — Kirk Session Records 


Mixon Nores: — Careless Writing an 1 Odd Result— Sponge or Spanish 
Cakes — Charm for cutting Teeth — Lynching by Women in Olden 
Time — Boby!i and the Cardinal's Hat. 

QUERIES : —Poem on the French War, by Joshua Leavitt. 

Mrvon Qvraims: — Francis Burgersdicius — Bulse — James Anderson 
— Grinding Old People Young — Drummond of Colquha " > 
Combat between the Dukes of Norfolk and lerefi rd — Quotation — 
Joseph of Exeter's Poem, entitled * Antiocheis 





Mivon Qveatrs wirn Answers: — Vindicta Be nanti — Jetonniers 





(2-4 S. VIII. Ocr. 29, *5: 


Aylward Family Crest — The Duchess of Marlborough — Paul Gem. 
seze — Bible, Misprint in Seventh Commandment. 


REPLIES: — Henry Lg by Rev. J. Eastwood, — London in 
1558 — Bacon's Essays — Bearded Women, by P lntehins. m — Sor 
by T. Buckton — *E arly Editions of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 


Nicholas Pocock, «¢ 
Rertirs to Mixon Qes nits : —Sir Robert le Gris — Al lerman Het > 
Baron of Beef at Windsor— M lias Ashton of St. J« il. 
. — Suffragan Bishop — Sir w illian 1 and Sir Richard We: AL = 









— Cross and Candlesticks on Super- Altar ith 


Escape — Schuyler — Gay's Works, &c. 
Monthly Feuilleton on French Books. 








A few Sets of NOTES AND QUERIES: — 

First Series, 12 vols. cloth, bds., price 67. 6s. 

Second Series, Vols. I. to V II, 3. 13s. 6d. cloth ; and 

General Index to First Series, price 5s. cloth, bds. may still be hac. 
BACON'S LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL WORKS 


? 


Now ready, Vor. VII. in 8vo., price 18s., cloth 


bi WORKS of FRANCIS BACON, Baron of 


Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, and Lord High Chan- 

| cellor of England. A New Edition, revised and eluci- 

dated: and enlarged by the addition of many pieces not 

printed before. Collected and Edited by R. L. Exzs, 

M.A., Fellow = Trin. Coll, Camb.; J. Srpeppine, M.A, 

of Trin. — Camb.; and D. D. Heatit, Esq., Barrister- 
eet late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 





The 2nd seventh volumes of sional works, including the Ma ' 
this e oien m contain the whole of of the Law, the Nead t 
Lord Bacon's lit 3 and profes- Statute of Uses, Argun sof I 
sional works. Vor. VII. now res addy, to which are added two or three 
price 18s., com oriees the not hitherto printed among Bacon's 
ment tchi ie gee Se Mea nonces in Cha 





Ape ys, the ( edited by Mr. Hearn 
Faith, the Meditati ‘ . by an Ixpex to the two v 
Translation of certain Psalms, and E Sac »n’s Literary and res 
a few minor pieces belonging to this bs, wi i *h arecomplete in them- 
ll edited by Mr. Srep- selves. and may be had separately 
vino : Together with the profes- price £1 16s. cloth. 
London; Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; H 
ton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Bain; E. 
Washbourne and Co. ; I. G. Bohn; ; Richardson Brothers; 
Houlston and Co.; Bickers and Bush; Willis and Sothe- 
ran; J. Cornish; L. Booth; J. Snow; and Aylott and 
~on. 





owed 














Just Published, in 4to., with Photographs, and Llustra- 
tions in Lithography, price 25s. cloth, 
| REBELLION in NORFOLK : being 
\ a History of the great Civil Commotion that oc- 
curred at the Time of the Reformation, in the Reign of 
Edward VI. founded on the “ Commoyson in Norfolk, 
1549,” by Nicholas Sotherton; and the “ De Furoribus 
Norfolciensium,” of Nevylle; with corroborative Extr 7 
from other contemporary Records. By the Rev. F. 
Russet, M.A., &c., late Fellow of the University o! 
Durham. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row ; and 
WILLIAM PENNY, 57. Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS 


‘ ” Y ‘ 
SERMONS 
PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER: 

BY THE 
REV. C. F. SECRETAN, 
Incumbent of Moly Trinity, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 

The Profits will be given to the Building Fund of the West- 
minster and Pimlico Church of Ln gland Commercia 





School. 
* They are . arnest, thoughtful, and proctio al — of moderate leng 
and well adapted for families. 








“ Practical “~ ects treated in an eernest andi sen “it 
Mr. C. F. Secretan's Sermons preached in Westmins t 
th } 


n such volumes in general possess. It deserves :u 


London: BELL & DALDY, 136. Ficet Street. 
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Sales of Literary Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to an- 

} pounce that their Season for SALES of LITERARY PRO- 

RTY and WORKS of ART will commence on MONDAY, October 
In ye + attention to the subjoined Announcements of forth- 
ming Sales Messrs. Puttick & Simpson invite attention to the great 
facilities they are enabled to offer in effecting the advantageous disposal 
of Property consigned to them for Sale. Prominently amongst them 
re their very extensive and commodious Premises, most centrally 
fituate, including a very spacious and well-lighted Auction Gallery, 
Ww arehouses, Offices, &c. 

The Shelf-Room in the Large Gallery will afford convenient means 
for the 
Display of upwards of Fifteen Thousand Volumes at one ti 















The Wall-space, suited for the Exhibition of Pictures and Ex 4 
amounts to nearly 5,000 superficial feet, the area of the floor being 4 


about 1,690 feet. 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson farther respec tfully submit that their own 
considerable experience in Sales of the kind alluded to, and their ex- 
tensive connexion of more than half-a-century's standing (their busi- 
ness having been established in 1791, in Piccadilly, whence they removed 
in March, 1859), and the careful circulation of their Catalogue all 
parts of the Country, and, when necessary, throughout Europe onl 
America, constitute advantages that cannot fail to ensure a beneficial 
result in any business with which they may be honoured. 








Sales of Music and Musical Instruments are held Monthly during the 
Ss son. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson are able to offer unusual facilities 
in this branch of their business, which has been specially cultivated by 
their house fur many years past. 
Small Consignments are received and reserved for insertion in appro- 
priate Sales, affording to the owner of a few Lots the same advantages 
as are offered to the possessor of a large Collection. 


Valuations for testamentary or other purposes. 








#*® Warehouse Entrance in Princes Street 


Library of the late E De Ane pu GHES, ESQ., F.R.A.S., F-R.G.S., 


ve Days’ Sale. 


M: ESSRS. PUT" r cK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Lite ney Property, w itl SEL ie by AU c TION, at their ne : on d 
very aeons Premises, 47. Leicester Squar on MO 
1 and following Days, “the . IBRARY of the late E DW RD 
, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Head-Master of the Royal Naval 
 Cccumeiah, ‘together with another L ibrary : compri 
Augustini Opera, 12 vols. in 8, presentation copy frot n Bis hop C 
the great E arl of Clarendon — Foxe's Martyrs, 3 vols. best editio 
paper — Stillingficet’ s Works, 6 vols. — Rapin and Tindal’s England, 
) vols. — Common Prayer for Scotland, 1637 — Liber Festivalis, by W. de 
Worde, 199 — Sydenham Society's Publications, a set — Yarrell's Bri- 
tish Birds and Fishes, and other beautiful Is Illustrated Works on 
Natural History, published by Van Voorst—a larze Collection of Book 
in the various C baeees of English and Foreign Theology, Classi 
al History, Astronomy, Steam Navigation, and the Sciences gene- 
rally a few Engravings, large Di agrams, and Drawings made for a 
Public Lecturer — Bookcases, &¢. 


Catalogues will be sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 















Library of an eminent Antiquary. 

ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property. are preparing for immediate SALE the 
LIBR. ARY of an EMINENT ANTIQUARY; including Grevii ct 
Gronovii Thesaurus Antiquitatum, et Gruteri Inscriptiones, = vols a 
Spelman's Glossary. best edition — Wetstein's Greek Testament, 2 . 
— Clemens Alexandrinus, ed. Potter — Thurloe’s State Papers, 7 td = 
Morant's Essex, 2 vols., fine copy — Browne Willis’s Buckinzhamshire 
—= moires de l'Academie des Inscript 50 vols., fine copy — Arch- 

wologia, nearly a set — Camden Society's ublications, complete set — 
Lazamon's Brut. edited by Sir Frederic Madden. 3 vols. — Variorum 
and Delphin Editions of the Classics— and the Works of Standard 
bd riters on Antiquities, Archaea rs Painting, Sculpture, Numisma- 

















Catalogues are in the pres " 





Autographs, Prints, », Bupestend Ancient enahen Til us atest ms of 
Family History , the Collection of the late J. BELL, 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Austiancess 
of Literary Property, are preparing for immediate SALE, 
rection of the Executors, the COLLECTION of the late J. BEI 
of Wall's-End; consisting of Autograph Letters, Collections for Family 
History, Heraldry, Engravings, very numerous and interesting Ancient 
Drawings, particularly an important assemblage of the Works of the 
celebrated Dandini Family, with those of their Pupils, contained in 
Nineteen Atlas Folio Volumes, with numerous other Articles of cu- 
riosity and interest. 





Catalogues are preparing. 


Music. — The Saute Stock of an eminent Publishing House. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSOX, Auctioneers 

of Literary Property, will SELL_ by AUCTION 
very spacious Premises, 47. Leicester Square, W. C., ea 3 
BER, a COLL ECTION of MUSIC, being the surplus Stock of an 
eminent Publishing House ; comprieing Modern Publications of the 






Compositions of the most esteemed Writers, of Vocal and Pianofurte 
Music, and also including popular Instrumental Works, Music for 
Military Bands, ae. —also,a large Collection of Portreits of Musical 
Celebrities of the present and past Centuries — some Private P! 
neatly framed ond glazed — a fine Basso-Rilievo of Mendelssohn, «c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





ilighly Interesting Collection of Bewick’s Works. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Li iterary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their new 
pacious Premises, 47. Leicester Square, W.C., in NO- 
v MBE R. one of the largest and most important Collections of the 
WORKS of THOMAS and JOIN BEWICK which has ever appeared 
for sale, comprising not only their most celebrated works, in fine con- 
dition, but embracing their smaller and less known productions, original 
wood-blocks engraved by them, &c.; also two sets of the Newcastle 
Typographic al Socicty's Publications, Jackson's History of Wood En- 
gravings,and a variety of Works illustrative of the History and An- 
tijuities of our Northern Counties, as well as of the progress of Modern 
Wood Engraving from the days of Bewick. 








Theolog leslie an d Classic - Library of a well-known Editor and Divine. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
5 Hl L a Property, will SELL by AUCTION. at their new 


and ve us Premises, 47. leicester Square A in NO- 
VEMBER. the LIBRARY of a well-known EDITOR and DIVINE, 
sometime deceased, comprising a well--clected Collection of Classi ni 


and Theological Literature. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
“ Literary Prope cx. will SEL ye by AU CTION, at their new 

pacious Premise le Square, W.C., in NO- 
larze COLL ECTION of E NGR AVINGS, chiefly Modern, 
including also numerous curious Caricatures, arranged and classi 
by Gillray, Humphrey, Rowlandson, &c.—Ancient and Modern Dr 
ings, } ramed Prints, &¢. 











ed, 





Catalogues are preparing 

Music « Musical Literature, the Library of an ams ateur, deceased. 
M= ESSKS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 

f Literary Property, will SELL by AUC TION. at their new and 
very - acious Premises, Aicester Square, W.C.,in DECEMBER. an 
unusually extensive and important LIBRARY of MUSIC and MUSI- 
CAL LI PERATURE, the Collection of an Amateur, comprising all 
the best treatises on the history and theory of Music, a very large 
lection of editions of the Psalms, with and without music, Hymn Books, 
liymn Tune Books, old Vocal Music, Song Books, curious alike for 
poetry and music, Xc. 













Catalogues are in preparation. 
Richly-bound Library of Standard English Literature, and Fine Books 
of Prints. 


SSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
F Eaareny Property, tee SEL L by AUCTION, at their new 

vacious Premis 47. Leicester Square, W.C., in DE- 
> t, the LIBRARY “of a GE NTL EMAN leaving England, 
comprising best editions of the works of the most celebrated English 
writers in Theology, History, Poetry, and General Literature, Picture 
Galleries (including matchless copies of the Musée Francais, Muse 
Royal, Florence, Orleans, and Houghton Galleries), ar 
most without exception, being richly bound in calf and morocco by F. 
Bedford. 








Catalogues are preparing. 


Curious Books and Tracts, for the most part relating to America. 


peeens. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
i of Literary Property, we SELL by AUCTION, at their new and 
very spacious Premises, 47. ester Square, W.C., in DECEMBER,a 
large and curious COLLEC TI St pemnbe ring several Thousand Pieces of 
Books and Tracts, the larger Portion of which relate to American His- 
tory and Literature : comprising aleo many_scarce 
Literature — a Copy of the First Edition of Foxe's Martyrology (8vo. 
1554), the only copy which has yet appeared for Sale. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Autographs, chiefly from the celebrated Collection of the late 
DAWSON TURNER, Esq. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
A of Literary Property, will SELL by AU CTION, at their new and 
very spacious Premises, 47. Leicester Square, W.C., early in the Season, 
a Collection of Autograph Letters, consisting chiefly of duplicates and 
surplus examples, consigned by various pure hasers of bound series of 
Autographs, in the important Collection of the late DAWSON 
TURNER, Exc ese selections embrace many most interesting and 
important articles of of ‘which further particulars will be announced. 


Catalogues are in preparation. 
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